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Events of the Geek. 


Durine the week the French have completed their 
arrangements for the coal blockade of Germany, and 
this is now in full operation. The Germans claim that 
they are still able to get coal trains through the blockade 
at one place; otherwise the French cordon seems to have 
been successfully established. On the other hand, 
France herself has been able to obtain little or no coal 
as yet from the Ruhr. There are signs that the French 
are determined to extend their “sanctions” from coal 
to other departments of German industry. Near Wies- 
baden the Hichst dyeworks have been occupied, and it 
appears that steps are shortly to be taken to prevent the 
export of iron and steel manufactured goods, certain 
bye-products of coal, and sulphate of ammonia from the 
Ruhr to the rest of Germany. Meanwhile, the complete 
dislocation and disintegration of the economic life of. the 
Ruhr progresses steadily. The passive resistance of the 
population increases rather than diminishes. The 
French have completely failed to cope with the disorgan- 
ization of the railways, and it is clear that they are 
themselves growing uneasy over the breakdown in food 
supply which threatens the whole area invaded by them. 

* . * 

Ar the beginning of the week there were rumors 
in Paris of the imminent giving way of the Germans, 
and in Berlin of the eagerness of Paris for overtures. 
Hence there was a burst of optimism which was reflected 
in the improvement of the exchanges. That either side 
would welcome the chance of a dignified and successful 
escape from the present desperete situation is probably 
true. Unfortunately, the French invasion is one of those 
acts which by their nature almost preclude the chance 
of a compromise. Certainly all the outward signs 
indicate that the situation has become much worse during 
the week. The visit of Dr. Cuno to the Ruhr has been 
followed by a stiffening of the resistance. The bitter- 
ness and revival of nationalist feeling both in the Ruhr 
and unoccupied Germany have increased. Another 
ominous sign is the increase in the number of 
“incidents,’’ violent collisions between the population 
of the occupied area and the occupying troops, several 
of which have already ended in bloodshed. On the 
French side there is not a glimmer of returning reason. 
The extension of the French zone of occupation in South 











Germany to Baden and Hesse shows that M. Poincaré 
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is prepared to seize any pretext and go to any lengths 
in bringing pressure upon Germany. 
* * * 

One of the chief difficulties and dangers in the 
present situation is the absence of certainty as to what is 
the object of this French ‘‘ pressure.’”’ We doubt 
whether the French Government knows any longer what 
it wants the German Government to do. Ostensibly the 
Ruhr is being occupied, and an attempt made to 
starve Germany, in order to make the German Govern- 
ment ‘‘ surrender.’’ But what exactly does this 
‘* surrender ’’ mean? Would the French, for instance, 
evacuate the Ruhr if the German Government promised 
to make those Reparation payments for which France 
has obtained a declaration of default? Obviously not, 
because no one is so insane as to believe that Germany 
could possibly fulfil her promise and make the pay- 
ments. <A “‘ surrender’ on the part of the German 
Government, unless it were accompanied by a surrender 
on the part of the French Government, would leave 
things precisely in the same desperate state as before, 
for M. Poincaré would claim to hold the Ruhr as a pledge 
for the fulfilment of promises by Germany which, 
everyone knows, Germany could not possibly fulfil. 
Hence the French Press already speaks of the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr lasting for five years or even 
indefinitely. The escape from this impasse would 
be through intervention, by Britain, America, and as 
many European States as possible, bringing the strongest 
international pressure to bear upon both parties 
to accept arbitration on the whole question of Repara- 
tions and the occupation. 

* * * 

Taanxs to Turkish folly and French duplicity, the 
Lausanne Conference ended on Sunday in, at any rate, 
apparent failure. Every inch of the ground having 
been worn bare with arguments ceaselessly reiterated 
for eleven weeks, a document representing much more 
a Turkish than an Allied peace had at last been evolved, 
when M. Poincaré took the opportunity of its presenta- 
tion to the Turks to inform Angora that France at least 
was prepared to continue negotiations ad infinitum at 
Lausanne or elsewhere. From which followed, as a 
natural and expected consequence, an immediate intensi- 
fication of Turkish intransigence, and, as a perhaps 
natural but quite unexpected consequence, a new 
anxiety on the part of the Turkish delegation to come 
to terms with the British, on the ground that the French 
could obviously be squeezed into accepting anything at 
any moment. Lord Curzon, however, stood loyally by 
an ally who had been ready to desert him, and the final 
breach came on questions which primarily concerned 
France, and regarding which the French delegates had 
insisted that not one inch more concession was possible. 
On every question of primary interest to Great 
Britain agreement was finally reached, the Turks 
coming into line even on Mosul, on the understanding 
that the question should not be referred to the League 
of Nations till a year hence, provided Turkey in the 
interval respected the status quo. On the other hand, 
Lord Curzon had to withdraw his objection to any limi- 
tation on the Turkish forces in Eastern Thrace, 
a concession which may well mean @ new Greco 


Turkish war. 
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In his statement to the Cabinet,» Lord Curzon 
declared himself confident that the Turks would still 
sign the treaty, and they appear to have realized their 
folly the moment the British delegation had finally left 
Lausanne. But unless they are prepared to accept the 
clauses on Capitulations and economic questions precisely 
as they were left last Sunday, there is likely to be no 
immediate settlement. France apparently, justly 
alarmed at the Ruhr situation, and resolved to 
avoid all complications elsewhere, would sign almost 
anything. That is true, at any rate, of the Quai d'Orsay, 
though public opinion shows some signs of reacting 
against the humiliation brought on French diplomacy by 
the advances made to Angora. The ‘“‘ Temps,”’ Turco- 
phile to the last, is trying to make the best of the situa- 
tion, but the ‘‘ Petit Parisien,’”’ the ‘‘ Echo de Paris,” 
and the Turcophobe “‘ Débats ’’ are acutely conscious of 
the situation in which France has been placed by her 
offer to desert Lord Curzon, followed by Lord Curzon’s 
refusal to desert her. It is fair, in that connection, to 
add that the French representatives at Lausanne, most 
notably M. Barrére, have shown complete loyalty 
throughout, except where specific instructions from the 
Quai d’Orsay tied their hands. As things stand there 
seems a reasonable prospect that the Lausanne peace 
will, after all, be signed, either at its place of origin or 
elsewhere, within two or three weeks. Ismet’s departure 
for Angora makes any earlier date unlikely. The Turks, 
for all their bluff, have the best of reasons for desiring 
to avoid war. The chief danger is in the illusions 
Lord Rothermere’s ultra-Gallicism may create at Angora. 

* * * 


We remember that the jolly old padre of the 
“ Sunday Pictorial,’’ before he fell with a noticeable thud 
from Lord Rothermere’s pulpit in journalism and from 
grace, assured us that he heard a voice from Heaven 
saying, “ Write!’’ We know now he was mistaken. 
So robust an assurance of plenary inspiration, however 
happy in a prophet, may prove fatal to a journalist. 
Lord Rothermere had an unfortunate instance so near 
to him once that the example ought to have warned him 
that the mere repetition of phrases like “France is 
right,” “the Germans are breaking,” “the French are 
winning,” is not really convincing because it passes 
every day through scores of rotary machines. But why 
does he inform his myriad readers and the foreign Press 
that there is so significant a unity of opinion on the Ruhr 
in the principal English weeklies? His lordship’s readers 
ought to thank him for pointing out to them, even in 
anger, that the ‘‘ New Statesman,’’ the “‘ Spectator,”’ 
the “Saturday Review,” the “Outlook,’’ and THE 
Nation anp Toe AtuenzvuM, for the first time within 
living memory (as the phrase goes), are very emphatic- 
ally of the same opinion about France, and that some 
of them are actually using the ugly word “enemy.” 
This should be ominous to his lordship. The editors of 
all these weeklies are free men, and their journals are 
written or aided by the best-informed and most 
influential minds of the country. 

* * * 


Sm Avan Smiru has stated in an interview with a 
representative of the “ Daily Herald ” that, so far from 
experiencing a trade revival in the coming year, unem- 
ployment will grow worse, and next winter will be the 
‘* testing time of this nation.’’ This, apparently, is the 
indirect way in which Big Business has chosen to express 
itself about the French incursion into the Ruhr. Sir 
Allan Smith was not, as might.be supposed, painting his 
trade picture black in order to back up some new 
demand for concessions by the workers. His purpose 





was to strengthen the pressure he has begun to apply 
to the Government, on behalf of his trade associations, 
in a campaign to bring about the funding of all the 
Allies’ debts, and a revision of the Reparations demand 
on the basis of Germany’s ascertained capacity to pay. 
In effect, he contends that the international financial 
question must be dealt with as a whole, and that German 
Reparations must be dealt with exactly on the same 
basis as the debts of the Allies. That is, they must be 
fixed in relation to the country’s assets and the value of 
the exchange. Until this is done, Sir Allan declares 
emphatically, there can be no revival of trade and 
stability in Europe. 
* * * 


Tue League of Nations Council, meeting irregularly 
and improperly in Paris instead of Geneva last week, got 
through a good deal of useful business, but on one or 
two points of some importance failed badly. The 
decision to send to the Court of International Justice 
the question whether ex-Germans in Poland are 
entitled to the protection of the Minorities Treaty is 
distinctly satisfactory, particularly since it was 
expected the French delegate would support the Poles in 
opposing such a course. Another sound decision was 
the instruction to the Saar Governing Commission to 
produce plans for the development of a local gendarmerie 
as the necessary preliminary to the removal of French 
troops from the area. On the other hand, the members 
of the Governing Commission were reappointed en bioc 
for another year, whereas revision of the personnel was, 
in one respect at any rate, urgently needed. On one 
intrinsically minor question, the appointment of 
a financial adviser for Albania, a distinctly unpleasant 
atmosphere was created by French opposition to the 
proposed nominee on the ground that he happened to be 
an Englishman, and that “‘ in view of the large financial 
and oil interests’’ involved in Albania the French 
Government could not acquiesce in the appointment of 
a British subject. 

* * * 


By far the most hopeful report presented to the 
Council was that on the prospects of Austria under 
the League scheme. Judged by any criterion—the 
stabilization of the krone, the increase in deposits 
in the savings-banks, the growing disposition of private 
individuals to convert their foreign currencies back to 
kronen, the dismissal of 25,000 superfluous officials and 
railway servants—the steps taken towards solvency are, 
as Lord Balfour declared, such as to exceed the most 
sanguine hopes of himself and the other architects of the 
scheme which took shape at Geneva last September. 
Practically the whole of the guarantees (over 95 per 
cent.) asked for from Allied and other Governments have 
been forthcoming, and the Austrian Finance Minister 
is this week in London negotiating a loan of some 
£3,500,000 to meet immediate needs. Meanwhile, 
Austria is financing herself by internal borrowings, 
another achievement that seemed out of the question 
four months ago. The printing-press stopped dead on 
November 18th, and not a note has been printed since. 
The capital of the new Bank of Issue was raised without 
difficulty, and the bank has now a 30 per cent. gold 
cover, against the 20 per cent. declared to be adequate 
by the financiers who drafted the scheme. The new 
High Commissioner, Dr. Zimmermann, late Burgo- 
master of Rotterdam, has got a firm grip of the situation 
and is working well with the Government. The one 
danger now is that the depreciation of the German mark 
may demoralize Austrian industry at the moment most 
critical for it. 
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GENERAL Smuts has issued a belated defence of his 
famous Peace Conference memorandum demonstrating 
that ‘‘ compensation for damage done to the civilian 
population of the Allies and to their property by 
German aggression ’’ properly included charges for war 
pensions and separation allowances. The memorandum, 
he explains, represented merely the legal opinion he was 
called on to give. The expediency of making a demand 
on Germany under these heads was a completely different. 
matter, and he personally argued on every occasion in 
favor of a reduction of Allied claims. Such an explana- 
tion may be received with respect, but it remains 
singularly unfortunate that Mr. Lloyd George should 
have been able for four years to cite a statesman of 
General Smuts’s character and calibre as the chief 
authority for the inclusion of pensions and allowances 
in the bill for damages. That, however, is an affair of 
the past. The real purpose of the South African Prime 
Minister’s present statement is to proclaim the break- 
down of the Reparation Commission as an impartial 
judicial body, and deplore the failure of the Govern- 
ments to use the League of Nations to correct the worst 
vices of the Treaty. ‘‘ The sands are running out,” 
General Smuts declares, but his faith in the League is 
still strong enough to lead him to hope that even yet 1t 
may prove the instrument of salvation. Such a hope 
cannot be cherished much longer. 

* + * 

A conFvsED situation has arisen in Egypt out of the 
endeavor to get the Constitution promulgated. In the 
draft as presented by King Fuad, Egyptian sovereignty 
over the Sudan was definitely claimed. This being one 
of the subjects definitely reserved under the British 
declaration which ended the protectorate, Lord Allenby 
made vigorous protests at the palace, and the two 
offending paragraphs were duly brought into line with 
British requirements. The difficulty having thus been 
apparently surmounted, the immediate issue of the 
Constitution was expected. Instead of that, the 
resignation of the Cabinet is announced. What lies 
behind Tewfik Nissim’s action is obscure. The 
Prime Minister is himself first and foremost a King’s 
man, and he would be quite unlikely to resign over a 
point on which Fuad himself had given way. At the 
same time, the protests of the Zaghlulist party over what 
they term the King’s weakness in the matter of the Sudan 
may have had their effect. But it is quite as probable 
that the Cabinet may have taken exception to other 
features in the Draft Constitution, such, for example, as 
the provision under which there is to be an official 
majority in the Upper House nominated by the King. 

* * * 

Tue question of the Indians in Kenya is coming to 
a head, and recent events throw an ominous light on 
the attitude of the handful of white settlers who claim 
the right to dispose of this African territory. The 
Indians outnumber the Europeans by over three to one, 
and the problem is concerned with their enfranchise- 
ment, the demand from the white settlers for the restric- 
tion of Indian emigration, and for the reservation of the 
Highlands for Europeans. A basis for settlement was 
worked out last year by the Colonial and India Offices, 
and has now been communicated at conferences in Kenya 
to both parties by the Governor. The scheme provides 
for a common electoral franchise for Indians and 
Europeans, with property and educational qualifica- 
tions; but only 10 per cent. of the Indian population 
would get the vote, and the Europeans would return 
seven members to the Legislative Council and the 
Indians four. The Highlands are to be reserved to 
Europeans, and, although immigration is not at present 





to be restricted, the Colonial Office retains the right to 
restrict. The Indian Congress has agreed to accept the 
terms, but refuses to make any more concessions. Among 
the white settlers there is refusal even to discuss the 
terms, and open threats to resist by force of arms if they 
are put into operation by the Government. 

* * * 


THE amalgamation conferences called by the 
General Council of the Trade Union Congress seem to 
have considered the question in a hopeful spirit. 
At the Manchester Conference on Tuesday, repre- 
sentatives of twenty-nine of the craft unions in the 
metal industries attended. Mr. J. B. Williams, 
president of the Congress, spoke forcibly of the defects 
caused by the existing looseness of organization, and of 
the danger of divided counsels when a number of 
separate unions try to act together. This aspect of the 
matter was discussed with candor, both in this assembly 
and at the conference of seventeen textile unions outside 
the cotton industry, held at Bradford on the following 
day. Both groups of unions expressed approval, in 
principle, of the fusion proposals of the General 
Council, and appointed committees to consider the 
means to bring about the amalgamations, and to over- 
come the various obstacles in the way of unity. 

« & * 


THERE is no ray of light in the news from Ireland. 
The Irregulars seem bent on showing the world of what 
the Irish nature is capable at its worst, so that Ireland 
is now doing for the Irish what it used to do for the 
English. De Valera argued some time ago that the 
Irish people had accepted the Free State from fear of 
England, and that if enough terror were put into their 
hearts they would accept the Republic. We are now 
seeing the results of that effort. There are cases of 
heroism under this terror; but the world knows less of 
the railwaymen who.defy the murderers than of the 
public men and public bodies on whom intimidation is 
practised. Three stories published this week illustrate 
the depth of Irish degradation. A set of Irregular 
bandits burnt down the house of Colonel Maude, turn- 
ing out the occupants, who were women, with one old 
man, and forbidding them to save their dog. Another 
band descended on a village in Cavan and murdered two 
men in broad daylight. Lastly, Dr. Sigerson, one of 
the most distinguished of living Irishmen, is compelled, 
at the age of eighty-six, to resign his seat in the Senate 
because the Irregulars have threatened that otherwise 
they would burn his house to the ground. 

* * * 


Tue Political Honors List was issued on Thursday ; 
and it is an interesting exercise in a new manner. In- 
stead of the swollen columns to which Mr. Lloyd George 
had accustomed us, we have fourteen names. Only three 
of these are created peers; and two of them have definite 
political service of a kind which the public seemingly 
expects to result in this type of recognition. The others. 
are either Members of Parliament who have voted faith- 
fully with their party for many years, or local chairmen 
whose promotion is a necessary encouragement to 
younger men to note that the Whips’ Office does not 
forget the claims of the lesser folk. Lord Dunedin’s 
Commission did not tackle the problem of Honors very 
seriously ; but the fact that it has, at least for the 
moment, effected a purgation, is all to the good. What 
is required now is that this brief list should become a 
standard for future Prime Ministers. It ought to in- 
volve a far stricter test of political service than was 
accepted in the period of genial inclusiveness established 





by Mr. Lloyd George, 
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Politics and Affars. 


THE MEANING OF LAUSANNE. 


THE ordinary man is inclined to abandon any attempt 
to understand foreign politics as forming one of those 
solemn mysteries which are only explicable to the 
initiated. The course of the Lausanne Conference is 
likely to confirm him in this despairing attitude. For 
eleven interminable weeks the Turks and the Allied 
statesmen have been discussing the terms of peace and 
a permanent settlement in the Near East. Questions of 
the most tremendous importance to peoples and empires, 
we have been continually assured, were successively laid 
upon the Conference table: the freedom of the Straits ; 
the disposal of Western Thrace; whether the Turks 
should be given that vital railway station, Karagach ; 
whether the British or the Ottoman Empire should 
become the fortunate possessor of the sand, the oil, and 
the Kurds of Mosul; whether the (Ecumenical Patriarch 
should reside in Constantinople and the Armenians be 
finally abandoned to the fate reserved for them by the 
benignant Turk. About all these questions—except the 
Armenians—there was a crisis at intervals, with 
threatenings of a breakdown of the Conference and even 
of war. So the crisis came and went, and the talk went 
on, and at last the draft treaty was laid upon the table 
by the Allies. Then there were three days of more talk 
and again five days of more talk, and it appeared that 
upon all these vital questions, including the Ecumenical 
Patriarch, there was a compromise or agreement ; but at 
the very last moment of all, with Lord Curzon’s train 
waiting in the station, it was discovered that it was 
absolutely impossible to agree about the Capitulations 
and certain obscure questions of finance. So the 
Conference broke down, and the ordinary man is left 
wondering whether after all he Will really have to fight in 
the Near East a war to decide whether European judges 
shall sit in Turkish Courts and what guarantees shall be 
given to the holders of Turkish bonds. 

The situation is both perplexing and dangerous, 
for we do not know, after this extraordinary perfor- 
mance, what the Turks or the French or we ourselves 
are to do next. It is, however, useful to recall certain 
steps in the tortuous path of Allied policy which have 
brought us to the present pass, for they help at any rate 
to explain its mysteries and even throw a dim light upon 
the future. The first thing to remark is that, at any 
time during the last five years, and indeed even to-day, 
if the French and British Governments had been united 
in a desire and determination merely to establish a 
permanent peace in the Near East on moderately just 
foundations, their task would have been accomplished 
with little or no difficulty. That after all this time they 
have not been able to establish peace, and are each of 
them in a difficult and ignominious position, is due to 
deep-seated faults in the policy of each Government. 
Let us examine our own motes before we go on to the 
pleasanter task of pointing out our neighbor’s beams. 

Nearly all our present difficulties can be traced back 
to the insensate policy of Mr. George. It left us deeply 
distrusted—and with great reason—not only by the 
Turks, but by every nation of Europe and the Near East. 
The persistence and depth of this distrust is shown by 
the fact that, even in the last few days, ‘‘ Le Temps,”’ 
which is the semi-official voice of the French Foreign 
Office, can solemnly assure its readers that Britain wants 
war in the Near East and aims at incorporating the 
whole of Turkey in the Empire. The world and Mr. 
Law’s Government are paying to-day for Mr, George’s 





sins, but unfortunately our own Government did not 
seize the opportunity of Lausanne to turn over a com- 
pletely new leaf in Near Eastern policy. From the 
outset, by their treatment of Russia, they made any 
permanent settlement of the Near East absolutely 
impossible. To refuse Russia a place at the Conference 
table on an equality with Jugo-Slavia or Japan or 
Britain was to ensure that, even if a treaty were even- 
tually signed, it would embody an unreal and temporary 
settlement. The effects of this can be seen to-day. 
To-day, any peace is better than no peace, and so no sane 
man would desire anything but that the Turks would 
sign the treaty presented to them by Lord Curzon; but 
on the other hand no one who knows anything of history 
can believe that any Western Power or group of Powers 
can permanently impose upon Russia a dictated Near 
Eastern settlement and régime of the Straits. Further, 
Lord Curzon’s treatment of Russia had this fatal result, 
that it established outside the Conference an ally of 
Turkey whose interest it was to encourage the 
intransigence of Turkish nationalists. 

We will pass over Lord Curzon’s faults of manner 
and temper, which more than once had serious con- 
sequences during the negotiations. A much more serious 
fault was the aims which he set for British policy both 
with regard to the régime of the Straits and Mosul. Here 
the old Adam of the economic imperialist was direct- 
ing our actions and served to deepen the universal 
distrust of our objects. This brings us to the part 
which M. Poincaré and the French Government have 
played in creating the present situation. One has only 
to read the French Press, and particularly the Govern- 
ment-inspired papers, to see that on the Near Eastern 
question the attitude of France to Britain is precisely the 
same as it was in the old days of ‘ Colonial rivalry.”’ 
There are the same bitter accusations against us of 
militarist imperialism, a continual harping on the fact 
that French interests are opposed to ours, and that it is 
the duty of the French Government to pursue French 
interests. It is true that at Lausanne a superficial 
appearance of agreement between the British and French 
Delegations was maintained, particularly while 
M. Barrére shared the representation of France with 
M. Bompard ; but there was no real unity of policy or 
aims between the two Governments. The true situation 
was revealed by M. Poincaré’s fatal telegram. There 
may be some doubt as to the exact details of this shady 
transaction, but it is clear that at the critical moment, 
when everything should have been done to bring the 
elusive Turk to the sticking-point, M. Poincaré went out 
of the way to assure Turkey that she had nothing to 
fear from France, if she refused to sign. 

Here we have, probably, the true explanation of the 
tactics of Angora. For generations Turkey in inter- 
national affairs has lived upon blackmail, and she has 
only been able to do so by playing off one greedy Great 
Power against another. She has done the same at 
Lausanne ; at the beginning of the Conference she fished 
very successfully in the troubled waters between Russia 
and Britain, and during its last days she was fishing in 
the troubled waters between Britain and France. By 
the time that Lord Curzon’s train was waiting in the 
Lausanne station, Ismet had succeeded, by using France 
against Britain, in screwing practically everything which 
he could possibly hope for out of Lord Curzon; but he 
could not resist the temptation—with a copy of 
M. Poincaré’s telegram in his pocket—to screw some- 
thing out of M. Bompard with regard to the Capitula- 
tions and the French bondholders. And so we have the 
ironical facet that the Conference broke down, not over 
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Mosul or the Straits or any of the many questions which 
had divided Lord Curzon and Ismet, but over the 
Capitulations and the money bags which had been the 
particular province of M. Poincaré’s own delegate, the 
Turcophil M. Bompard. 

There for the moment matters rest in a peculiarly 
uncomfortable position. | We cannot believe that the 
Turks or the rest of the world have reached that pitch 
of insanity which would set them fighting over the 
Capitulations and the security of Turkish bondholders. 
By the exercise of a little tact on our side it 
should be possible to patch up Anglo-French unity 
sufficiently to enable it to bear the strain of inducing 
the Turks tc sign the treaty. We should, it is true, 
have little to congratulate ourselves upon in the signing 
of this treaty beyond the fact that it would give to the 
Near East the temporary respite of a bad peace—and 
the world has got to the point at which even a bad peace 
is a blessing very difficult to come by. Upon this point, 
however, it is necessary to say one word of warning. 
To-day, peace in any part of the world is worth almost 
any sacrifice, but we cannot buy it in the Near East at 
any price. Now in France there has been from time to 
time a discussion of the possibility of making French 
support of Britain in the Near East contingent upon our 
assent or neutrality to France’s policy in the Ruhr. Only 
the other day this possibility was being again discussed 
in the French Press. Agreement with France and a 
peace with Turkey are very desirable things, but any 
British Government which attempted to buy them by 
open or tacit assent to French policy in the Ruhr would 
soon be called upon to pay a frightful reckoning. 





BLACK SHIRTS AND ‘RED. 


Lorp Grey reaffirmed at Newcastle last Saturday his 
belief in democratic representative government, though 
he argued that this system might go down for a time in 
the confusion and chaos of Europe. Parliamentary 
government is essentially English in origin, and it is 
easy to see why it is so much more strongly established 
in England than anywhere else. For the defeat of the 
Crown by the aristocracy was followed naturally by the 
development of a plan of government that suited that 
aristocracy. \The great difference between England and 
Continental countries at the end of the eighteenth 
century was that England had a strong governing class 
into whose grasp all power had been gathered) Parliament 
was grotesquely unrepresentative, and ité failure to 
meet the needs of the time was flagrant, but it was in 
the hands of a class accustomed to govern, and a bad 
system with a strong governing class behind it will last 
better than a good system with a weak governing class 
behind it. At that time the Tories believed that the 
strong governing class would be irreparably weakened 
if the system were made less exclusive. The Whigs, 
represented by Lord Grey’s ancestor, held just the con- 
trary view, that nothing was so likely to injure that 
class as the maintenance of an exclusive system. The 
Whigs proved right: Parliament was reformed, and in 
the course of a century it has become a popular repre- 
sentative system through a series of stages, each of which 
was passed without violence. 

In other countries where the system was introduced, 
the conditions were very different. Parliamentary 
constitutions were not identified with any tradition of 
government or the power of a class with a long history 
behind it. They did not represent the genius of a people 

or express in any way its habit of mind or outlook. They 





were machinery. Consequently they have been from the 
first exposed to certain dangers. (All government is in 
a sense minority government.» In a nation, in a trade 
union, in a church or a club, history is made by the 
active few, or the discontented few, or the few with 
ideas, or the few with a capacity for leadership. The 
main body of people accept. They are not always think- 
ing about this or that problem, pursuing this or that 
idea. <The Italian Revolution was the work of a small 
minority ;>the Risorgimento was conceived by a few 
minds, preached by a few voices, carried to triumph 
by a few hands. A nation in which the mass of the 
people had no political ideas found itself equipped with 
Parliamentary institutions. The Parliamentary method 
is suited to the English, but less suited to the Italian 
genius. The English Parliament has not made too great 
a success of English social problems, but it has main- 
tained itself on the whole as a system of government. 
The Italian Parliament failed in the second as well as 
in the first of these tasks. It stumbled along until the 
war, but in the shock that followed the war it came to 
grief. For certain wild elements in the nation, seizing 
the truth that the mass of men wait for leadership, 
supplied a leadership which was only another name for 
disorder. Before this post-war portent the Government 
was powerless. 

The Fascisti supplied a rival leadership, and 
opposed organized disorder to organized disorder. If 
the Socialists could point to manifest wrongs and 
injustices in modern Italy, so could the Fascisti. They 
saw that modern Italy, weary of corruption, inefficiency, 
nepotism, and drift—evils against which the Socialists 
fought harder in the past than any other party—would 
accept the will of men who knew their own minds. The 
Bolshevik Revolution and its methods of propaganda 
gave them their opportunity. Communism to-day is 
what the cholera was in the ’forties: the dread disease 
that comes from Russia. Some of the Italian Socialists, 
as is pointed out in an article in the “ Labor Maga- 
zine” for this month, under the influence of this atmo- 
sphere, showed what they thought of the war by insult- 
ing and attacking the men and officers who had taken 
part in it. They challenged national feeling as well as 
the sense for property. They spread anger and fear, 
but the Government could not, or would not, stop them. 
Thus the Fascisti were able to marshal all this anger 
and fear behind their organization and to act. What 
were the obstacles to their success? A Socialism that 
had been wild, stupid, and provocative ; a Parliamentary 
system that had long been a scandal. 

To recite these facts is not to justify this coup 
d'état ; but it helps to explain it. Moreover, it helps to 
show how far other countries are in danger. In this 
country, as Lord Grey said last Saturday, Parliamentary 
government is regarded as the ideal government. Few 
Englishmen have to-day the illusions that made their 
grandfathers so sanguine about this type of democracy. 
Yet there is nothing in the history of our times to 
encourage the view that short cuts and arbitrary methods 
lead to justice or tohappiness. But Parliamentary govern- 
ment cannot rely on its traditions for the confidence of 
a nation. It has to succeed, or if that is putting it too 
high, it has to avoid too egregious a failure. In the 
second place, it is not improbable that as democratic 
experience develops, some means will be found for giving 
scope to the energy and will of a nation in complementary 
functional institutions. For though, looking round the 
violént experiments of Europe, we see nothing better to 
put in the place.of Parliamentary government, there 
is nothing final or sacrosanct about its form. 
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THE PEOPLE PAY! 


By HENRY W. NEVINSON. 


Beruin, Fesruary 5TH. 

Waen last I was in Berlin, war was declared—war with 
Russia, war with France, war with England. Along 
‘‘ Unter den Linden ”’ interminable crowds swarmed to 
and fro, shouting the national songs—‘‘ Die Wacht am 
Rhein,’’ ‘‘ Deutschland iiber Alles,’’ and the rest. Now 
and then a small body of cavalry, in the new grey 
uniform, unknown before, trotted past amid unlimited 
applause. For hours together the people stood along the 
kerbs waiting for a glimpse of the Kaiser. When the 
four musical notes of his motor-horn were heard in the 
distance they began to cheer. “ The People Pay! ”’ those 
four notes sang, the wicked Socialist said. No matter. 
The people cheered, and the Imperial car swept by like 
a whirlwind. For the Crown Prince the cheering was 
even louder, for he was even more resolved on war, and 
for war the people who know nothing about it will always 
cheer. In the ancestral Schloss the Kaiser addressed 
the members of the Reichstag, declaring that all party 
divisions and animosities were at an end. All were 
Germans now. All were united in defence of the 
country’s existence. In the Reichstag the representa- 
tives of the people voted the credits for war without 
division. The Chancellor said that Belgium would be 
invaded, if indeed the troops had not already crossed 
the frontier. 

Hearing that, I packed up, and within an hour or 
two England’s declaration of war was published. Like 
others, I was dragged to the Prisidium, or chief police 
office, through a violently hostile crowd. But pointing 
to the great Brandenburger Tor, which is the portal of 
the main city, one of my colleagues remarked to me, 
“Some day we shall enter there as victors!” It was a 
daring prophecy. 

And now, indeed, the People have Paid, and as 
I enter through that gateway I suppose I could call 
myself a victor if I liked. But it would be mean, 
inhuman, ridiculous. There are few Englishmen 
who really enjoy kicking a man when he is down. 
Unhappily, one does meet one or two nowadays, and one 
reads one or two in the more contemptible English 
papers; but I really believe they are few. The change 
in this great city is too terrible, too overwhelming, for 
vindictive triumph. It is an appalling example of 
human mutability and the world’s transitory glory. No 
shouting crowds, no national songs; not a thought of 
the Kaiser, not a thought of the Crown Prince; poverty 
in place of riches, hunger instead of prosperity, destitu- 
tion instead of enjoyment; the Chancellor gone, the 
generals and admirals gone, hardly a soldier to be seen ; 
the nation disarmed; an industrious and clever people 
lying as helpless and passive victims at the so-called 
mercy of an implacable enemy—lI do not know where in 
the world’s history one could find so utter an overthrow, 
so complete a reversal of fortune in so short a time. 

Last Friday I attended the final meeting of the 
Reichstag before its adjournment till the 12th. There 
sat the various parties in the great semicircle of the 
House, divided into wedges according to their opinions. 
The wedge on the extreme left of the Speaker’s chair was 
for the Communists and the relic of the ‘‘ Independent ”’ 
Socialists (only two of them left). Next came the United 
Socialists, the largest single body in the House, with 
about 170 to 180 members; then the Democrats, includ- 
ing most of the ‘‘ Intelligentsia ’’; then the Centrum, 
strong in steady-going, immovable Catholicism ; then the 
** People’s Party,’’ dubiously se called, for it is the 
party of ‘‘ Big Business,’’ of Stinnes, and the group that 
pulls the wires of industry and speculation ; and further 
on the right come the Nationalists, who may be called 





generally reactionary, and are closely associated with a 
small party of Anti-Semites, who take the extreme right 
of all. There are thirty women members out of the 
460. Each member is at present paid 140,000 marks a 
month, which sounds a good lot (£7,000 on the 
old exchange), but as an ordinary suit of clothes now 
costs 300,000 marks, a member’s monthly pay would 
hardly buy him a pair of trousers. 

A member used to speak from his seat, but now he 
mounts a stand or “‘ tribune ’’ just below the Speaker’s 
chair, so as to be better heard. On this occasion little 
attention was paid to the speeches. The acoustics of the 
House are bad. The buzz of conversation continued 
throughout. The Speaker rang his bell in vain. Every- 
one was expecting the Chancellor Cuno to speak, and he 
was there, sitting at the head of the Government bench 
on the Speaker’s right. But suddenly he got up and 
left without a word. Socialists spoke, protesting 
against the adjournment at this moment of extreme 
crisis. A Communist spoke, maintaining that the 
present misery was due to the combination of capitalists 
for the control of coal and iron. Various others spoke 
for one party or another. But all had one thought at 
heart. If on the first day of the war the Kaiser could 
say that party animosities were forgotten and all were 
Germans, and nothing but Germans then, one might 
justly say it now. Since the beginning of the war, no 
day had been more critical or more threatening. ‘‘ It 
is August, 1914, over again,’’ one deputy said to me. 
Next day the price of bread was doubled. 

Thus it is that hunger has taken the place of war. 
One of the highest Ministers in the present Government 
told me on Saturday that he saw two points of possible 
hope in the present situation. One was what I have 
mentioned—the unity of spirit promoted throughout 
Germany by the atrocious and (as all believe) illegal 
action of France in stifling German industry. Of that 
unity in national hatred and indignant protest there can 
be at present no doubt. How far unity can be main- 
tained as hunger increases is the next question. Nearly 
everyone I have spoken with expects violent outbreaks 
aud revolutions, either reactionary or Communist. 
Certainly, it is impossible to foretell to what action 
hunger will drive a despairing population, no matter how 
patient by nature or how disciplined by habit. On this 
point I cannot think that the hope dependent on unity 
can last very long if the resolve of France to bring the 
country to utter ruin continues unchecked. 

But the Minister’s second point of hope was that the 
French action will stir the sense of justice in other 
countries. It seemed to him incredible that England 
and America should continue calmly to look on while this 
infamy is being carried out to the extreme of a helpless 
nation’s destruction. I can only join in the hope, but 
my hope is not sure and certain. News comes 
here slowly and is meagre, for hardly any paper 
can afford a foreign correspondent when the exchange 
is so enormously against the country. But on 
Saturday the Ministry received from London a telegram 
saying that ‘‘ if the Germans continued to cause trouble 
to the British authorities in the Cologne district owing 
to disputes with the French in the Ruhr, the British 
Government would have to consider the withdrawal of 
the British troops.” I cannot say whether that telegram 
represents the latest intention of our Government. But 
I can say for certain that the leaders of all parties here, 
without a single exception, would regard the withdrawal 
of our troops from the Rhine as sealing the doom of 
their country and ensuring the starvation or enslave- 
ment of the present and the following generations of 
German working people and middle classes. 
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ALMROTH WRIGHT. 
By BERNARD SHAW. 


COPYRIGHT IN U.S.A., 1923. 


In dealing with Jenner* I have carefully avoided con- 
demning him because he was an empiric. A doctor is at 
best only an empiric once or twice removed ; and when 
we touch vital forces and phenomena we are all 
ignoramuses. Nevertheless there are distinctions to be 
made. When we pass from Jenner and Pasteur to 
Almroth Wright we mount from one intellectua] category 
to another and obviously a keener one. The difference 
between Farmer Jesty and Dr. Jenner is hardly worth 
examining ; and even the much greater difference between 
Jenner and Pasteur is only the difference between a 
bacteriologist with the training and apparatus of a 
chemist and physicist and a medical general practitioner 
who called microbes animalcula, and knew nothing else 
about them. But the ready shallow wit, the keenness for 
cures, the levity in experimenting on the living subject, 
the confidence in superficial solutions of very deep 
questions, shew the same quality of mind, and led to the 
same sort of quite sincere imposture. Lister was a more 
conscientious specimen of the type. These three men 
loaded their successors with a heavy burden of error and 
malpractice which was eagerly adopted by the General 
Medical Council (a body almost perfect as an example of 
everything that is pernicious in Trade Unionism). Our 
system of paying the private doctor only when we are 
ill, and mostly paying him very poorly, has the dis- 
advantage of giving him a direct interest in our ill health. 
In Sweden people are not so foolish: they pay their 
doctor by the year, and thereby give him the strongest 
incentive to keep them well. Prophylactic medicine, on 
the contrary, is a godsend to the British doctor, 
for it enables him to get fees from healthy 
patients. The strenuous and practically unanimous 
testimony of the medical profession that prophylactic 
inoculations, including vaccination and revaccination, are 
priceless boons to the human race, is worth as much as 
the equally emphatic testimony of the butcher and the 
meat trade generally against vegetarianism. 

Listerian surgery was a terrible temptation 
to our surgeons, because whilst a wound, surgical 
or accidental, treated in the old-fashioned way, 
would heal in a fortnight or perhaps a month, 
the same wound thoroughly treated in Lister’s 
way (if that were possible) could never heal at 
all; and even with the makeshift antiseptic dressings 
actually in use, it would often keep the doctor dressing 
it daily for a year or so, the patient being assured mean- 
while that he was very fortunate in not having been 
born before Lister and perishing miserably from septic 
dissolution, as Nelson and all the other surgical cases 
before 1860 should have done according to Lister. 
Doctors no more dared tell us these things than a 
member of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers durst 
have told us before the war that the skill for which he 
demanded and received double the wages of unskilled 
labor could be acquired in a week by any reasonably 
strong and handy young woman. Not until the colossal 
surgery of an European war made further trifling with 
the question intolerable was it possible for Sir Almroth 
Wright to expose Listerism as impracticable, and the 
attempts at it as dangerous and unscientific. Even in 
that emergency he dare not have done it were it not 
that, like the Dean of St. Paul’s, he carries so many 
trophies of academic distinction, not only in his own 
profession, but in law and literature, that the General 
Medical Council, if it attempted to strike him off the 
register without trial for ‘‘ infamous professional 

*See THE NATION AND THE ATHENZUM for the 3rd inst. 








conduct,’’ would reduce itself to absurdity even more 
disastrously to itself than would the Church of England 
if it ventured to unfrock the Dean. 

To understand the work of Almroth Wright, it is 
necessary to describe what had happened between his 
advent and the death of Jenner a hundred years ago. 

After Jenner’s £30,000, and his apotheosis as 
a saviour of mankind, it was not to be expected that 
attempts would not be made to repeat his success. 
Pasteur, born the year before Jenner died, was not 
a doctor. He had a genuine scientific training as 
a chemist and physicist ; and after distinguishing himself 
by a good deal of work on crystals he investigated the 
phenomenon of fermentation. Learning that it depended 
on the presence and activity of microbes, he became a 
bacteriologist, and found that when fermented liquors, 
wine, beer, vinegar and so forth, went wrong: that is, 
became diseased, he could always detect an intruder of 
strange appearance under the microscope among its 
microbes. It was found that this observation held good 
with the diseased silkworm, the sheep with anthrax, the 
mad dog, and the human being with tetanus or diph- 
theria. Had Pasteur reasoned about these discoveries as 
capably as he contributed to them, he would have been a 
trustworthy leader in therapeutics. As it was, he was 
only an observer like Jenner, except that Jenner observed 
at the bedside and Pasteur in the laboratory. When 
they proceeded to redeem the world from disease on the 
basis of their observations they got out of their depth, 
and indeed out of anybody’s depth, at once. 

Pasteur persuaded himself that every disease could 
be prevented by inoculating the patient with the microbe 
which he found invariably associated with it, opening up 
@ quaint prospect of nations tattooed from head to foot 
with inoculation scars, but absolutely proof against 
infection. It seemed to him obvious that if a peculiarly 
shaped bacillus always appeared in the blood of people 
smitten with such and such a disease, that bacillus must 
be the cause of that.disease. Thisdid notfollow. It was 
equally on the cards that the disease had attacked and 
modified the bacillus. It has been shewn since that 
bacilli are so susceptible to modification that they can be 
transformed by changes of colored light. 

Also he was under the nineteenth century spell of 
statistics, which even in skilled and intellectually 
honest hands can establish nothing scientifically except 
coincidences, and are full of fallacies and illusions for 
amateurs. Though a Jennerian, he could not meddle 
with smallpox, because his “ vaccines’’ (as he called 
them in order to give them Jennerian prestige) were 
made from the characteristic bacilli associated with the 
particular diseases against which his inoculations were 
meant to protect; and this was impossible with small- 
pox because, as no smallpox bacillus has ever been 
discovered, Jennerian vaccine cannot be manufactured 
or even defined: you inoculate with pus from an ulcer 
on a calf, and just take your chance with it. 

Anyhow, smallpox was already being dealt with; 
so some other equally dreaded disease had to be selected. 
An ideal one for the purpose was hydrophobia. Just 
as people believe that before Jenner came everyone was 
disfigured with smallpox, so they believe that everyone 
bitten by a mad dog must die of hydrophobia in torment 
and madness unless the bite is burnt out instantly. 
Charlotte Bronté has described how people actually 
operated on themselves with red hot pokers in their 
terror of the disease ; and Trousseau’s description of the 
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cases induced by pure imagination is not easily for- 
gotten. I was early delivered from these apprehensions 
by a discussion which arose among doctors in Ireland 
when one of them declared that hydrophobia was not 
distinguishable from tetanus induced by any sort of 
lacerated wound. The disputants surprised me by put- 
ting the number of cases in which hydrophobia followed 
dog bite at about one per cent. Assuming that they 
were right, it was and is possible to set up an institute 
for the prevention of hydrophobia which may double 
the death rate from dog bite and yet convince the public 
that it is saving 98 per cent. of its patients-from a 
hideous death. Under such circumstances the Pasteur 
Institutes found it easy to make a deep impression on the 
public by their statistics. 

~ In ordinary hospital practice some of the Pasteurian 
inoculations produced a glaring statistical contradiction. 
According to the medical statistics they wiped 
out all the diseases to which they were applied irre- 
sistibly and triumphantly. According to the returns of 
the Registrar General they either produced no effect 
whatever or made matters rather worse. When this was 
pointed out, the Pasteurians were rash enough to retort 
that whereas the Registrar General’s returns gave only 
the simple mortality, the real test was the case mortality. 
Thus if in a community of 100 souls a single one 
catches diphtheria and dies, the case mortality being 100 
per cent., and this leads to the introduction of inocula- 
tion with the result that the whole population is afflicted 
with diphtheria and eighty of them die, the reduction of 
the case mortality from 100 to 80 per cent. must be taken 
to indicate an enormous advance in hygiene produced by 
the introduction of inoculation. 

As there is no trade more lucrative than the trade in 
well advertized cures, capital soon woke up to the adver- 
tizing value of statistics. The manufacture of vaccines, 
anti-toxins, and antiseptics became a flourishing 
industry, always sure of a good word in the newspapers. 
The second half of the nineteenth century was drenched, 
poisoned, nauseated by carbolic acid until the trade in 
it must have been almost as profitable as the liquor trade. 

When conscientious objection to compulsory 
vaccination was admitted, the vaccine business received 
a blow from which it could recover only by 
restoring absolute compulsion. It was impossible 
to reimpose it on the citizen, but easy to impose it on the 
soldier. Nothing is so profitable as army supply. 
Luckily for the contractors, it happened that a prodigious 
advance was made by the Japanese army in preserving 
the health of troops in the field. This was done by 
sanitation without any inoculation; but the press was 
easily persuaded that the Japanese soldiers had 
all been inoculated. Inoculation was established in the 
British army amid general acclamation, and is now made 
compulsory there, not by law or the articles of war, but 
by the simple process of marking down every soldier who 
exercises his legal right to object to it, and making life 
so intolerable to him by refusal of leave and by 
imposing all sorts of the most unpleasant fatigues on him, 
that it would be far better for him if there were legal 
compulsion with a definite penalty. During the late war, 
in which obstinate objectors in some cases went for two 
years without leave, Mr. Chancellor was kept busy in 
Parliament fighting their battles. The objectors who 
knew their way about .sufficiently to appeal to Mr. 
Chancellor, or even to me (as if I could do anything!), 
were let alone; but the average soldier was and is help- 
less. The press would not say a word against inoculation 
or antiseptics. There is far too much money in them. 

All this mass of statistical illusion, Press advertizing 
interest, shareholders’ interest, Trade Union interest, 





and the educated ignorance and superstition on which 
they were all playing their very hardest, was misleading 
and threatening Almroth Wright when he entered on 


| the researches and experiments by which he has estab- 


lished that indiscriminate inoculation is and always has 
been bound to produce a proportion of horrible 
cases such as discredited Jenner’s vaccine and Koch’s 
tuberculin; that the protective power of the blood 
can be tested and measured; that the assumption that 
every disease is caused by a specific microbe is a 
delusion; that almost any sort of pathogenic matter 
will do the work of inoculation ; that all that is needed in 
a military field hospital is chloroform, water, salt, and 
surgeons with brains; and that our huge army supplies 
of carbolic acid are useful only for spraying the enemy. 

I cannot here attempt any account of the technical 
procedures by which Sir Almroth made these propositions 
good, and incidentally blew the reputations of Jenner, 
Pasteur, and Lister as profound scientists and saviours 
of mankind into smithereens. But I had better point 
out that his work would not have been done by anyone 
who had not begun by believing all that the conventional 
curriculum inculcated about these famous men, and by 
aiming at an elaboration and completion rather than 
a refutation of their doctrine. As far as I know, none of 
the doctors who stood out stoutly all through against 
the inoculation craze made any positive contribution of 
importance to the study of bacterial prophylaxis. 
Dr. Walter Hadwen of Gloucester, their doughtiest 
champion, brought clinical commonsense to bear ruth- 
lessly on the controversy, and wiped the floor with the 
fallacies, the spurious claims, the savage tyrannies, and 
the shameless mendacities, positive as well as suppressive, 
that produced the reaction against vaccination, to say 
nothing of the stupid cruelties which had made biological! 
research and vivisection convertible terms; but his hostile 
criticisms and detective expeditions to Malta (the Lourdes 
of Pasteurism) and elsewhere left bacteriology very much 
where it was: that is, in the mud of the infallible cure 
market. 

It is therefore not surprising that Wright’s first big 
British experiment on the human subject, which was 
made on our army in South Africa, when he still accepted 
Pasteur’s rule that the quantity of the inoculation did 
not matter, was not a success. It cannot without con- 
siderable controversial license be said to have exter- 
minated our devoted troops; but, like Jennerian 
vaccination, it did mischief enough to make it impossible 
to persist in practising it with Pasteurian recklessness. 
Incidentally, it supplied the terrible and unanswerable 
Hadwen with several tons of fresh fuel to throw on the 
smouldering fury of Labor against medical tyranny and 
vaccinal dividends. But Wright was not shaken in his 
conviction, based on the statistics, that the soldiers who 
were not exterminated or disabled did get some accession 
of protective energy from inoculation, and that there was 
a net gain in immunity. His conclusion was, not that 
inoculation was uniformly good or uniformly bad, but 
that when it was good it was very very good and when 
it was bad it was horrid. And he set to work to find 
out why. 

In this enterprise he was hampered not only by the 
mistakes of Pasteur, but by a remarkable saltus empiricus 
made by a famous bacteriological acrobat in this kind 
named Metchnikoff. He, finding that when you studied 
a diseased microbe under the microscope, it was sometimes 
inside another microbe, jumped to the conclusion that 
what happens when a disease is vanquished is that the 
white corpuscles in the blood eat up the invading disease 
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germs. This made a very effective fairy tale ; and the pro- 
cess was called phagocytosis, the cannibal microbes being 
phagocytes. Here was another lesson for Almroth Wright 
to unlearn ; and he had not unlearnt it when he made his 
first great discovery and invention. His discovery was 
that the protective power of the blood rises and falls like 
the tide. He called the flood tide the positive phase and 
the ebb tide the negative phase. If an inoculation 
caught you at low water the result might be appalling: 
if at high water it might be a stimulus to victory. His 
invention was a method of ascertaining what phase your 
blood was in by testing it in the laboratory. But as he 
was still misled by Metchnikoff, he thought he had to 
account for the effect of inoculation on the imaginary 
phenomenon of phagocytosis; and his explanation was 
that it produced an appetizer which made the diseased 
germs more palatable to the phagocytes and led to their 
being more greedily devoured. This appetizer he called 
opsonin ; and the measure of the protective power of your 
blood as effected by his method was your opsonic index. 
The practical moral was that to inoculate a patient with- 
out first taking his opsonic index to make sure that he is 
not in a negative phase is a grave malpractice. 

Then came the war of 1914. The Army Medical 
Service, like the General Medical Council, knew no more 
of Wright’s discovery and technique, or of any other dis- 
covery or technique less than half a century old, than 
Noah knew of telephony. Our unfortunate soldiers were 
inoculated much as they had been in South Africa. 
Wright had by this time found out that Pasteur was 
mistaken in thinking that the quantity of pathogenic 
matter inoculated did not matter; and more attention 
may have been paid to the dosage. But he still accepted 
medical statistics and even army statistics as scientific 
evidence; and he remained convinced that indis- 
criminate inoculation without previous opsonic measure- 
ment, though risky, was better than no inoculation at all. 
Accordingly, indiscriminate inoculation raged unchecked 
in the trenches. It saved its face in Flanders, where 
some sanitation wag possible, but broke down hopelessly 
in Gallipoli. The official excuses for its failure seem to 
a layman to belong to opéra bouffe, not to grave scientific 
history. When an uninoculated soldier died of typhoid 
it was called typhoid. When an inoculated soldier died 
of it, it was called paratyphoid, and made the excuse for 
a fresh inoculation with a paratyphoid microbe. When 
a twice inoculated soldier died of paratyphoid, it was 
called paratyphoid B; and a third inoculation was 
inflicted. But even army medicine had to stop there. It 
was clear that if the business were pursued to the bitter 
end the soldiers would have to be inoculated with a whole 
alphabet of microbes. Yet the procedure was perfectly 
scientific. Paratyphoid was visibly different from 
typhoid, and paratyphoid B from paratyphoid A, in 
respect of their characteristic microbes. 

The true significance of this did not flash on Wright 
at once. He still believed in the specific microbe causing 
its specific disease ; and he still worked at the compound- 
ing of specific vaccines. But at last the explanation 
dawned. There is no such thing in the world as a 
typical case of typhoid fever. What there is is 
an infinite number of paratyphoids, all different; 
and each of them impresses its difference on the 
otherwise undifferentiated microbe. The curtain 
began to lift. Already Sir Clifford Allbutt had, 
at a hospital bedside, said to his students, ‘‘ This is 
what we call a case of scarlet fever; but all the cases 
are different.’’ Mr. Raphael Roche, a wellknown figure 
in the group of unregistered practitioners who are 
now rapidly ousting Harley Street, had strenuously 
denied that the diseases classified under Greekish names 
in medical books correspond to the facts of illness: he 





maintained that the cases are never the same, the symp- 
toms are never the same, the appropriate treatment is 
never the same. And now Wright had found that para- 
typhoid was not even paratyphoid, nor was parapara- 
typhoid (otherwise paratyphoid B) paraparatyphoid. 

He continued his work in this new light; and it is 
still proceeding. Its results up to this date of a century 
after Jenner’s death may be summarized as follows. 
1, Phagocytosis has nothing to do with recovery from 
disease. A phagocyte may swallow a typhoid bacillus 
or a tubercle bacillus just as it may swallow anything 
else that comes its way ; but the blood slays the bacillus 
by simple direct wilful bactericide without any help from 
the phagocytes. This bactericidal action can be stimu- 
lated or stunned, as the case may be, not only by inocu- 
lating microbes infected with the disease from which the 
patient is suffering, but by inoculating any microbe 
infected with any disease to which the patient is sus- 
ceptible. 2. As a dead microbe will serve as well as a 
live one, just as a dead man is as infectious as a live one, 
it follows that the microbe, like the man, is the vehicle 
of the disease and not the prime cause of it. 3. Statistical 
evidence is not scientific evidence : a case which is proved 
by statistics only is not proved at all; and nothing is 
scientifically proved until it is explained. 4. Antiseptic 
surgery is impossible and would be deadly were it 
possible ; aseptic surgery is a delusion ; simple irrigation 
of wounds is useless ; but saline irrigation is effective and 
bacteriologically correct. 5. In spite of an attack of 
disease being evidence that the patient’s resistance is in 
the negative phase, it is not necessarily too late to inocu- 
late when disease has set in, as a skilled operator may 
be able to induce a reinforced positive phase. 6. There 
is no rule of thumb for the dosage, as a large one may 
in certain circumstances be safer than a small one: an 
examination of the blood is always necessary. 7. Indis- 
criminate inoculation is indefensible, and inoculation of 
healthy persons living in healthy conditions a wanton 
and expensive manufacture of unnecessary illness; but 
persons already infected, or exposed to great risk of 
infection, may, after skilled examination of their blood, 
be helped or protected by a carefully measured injec- 
tion of carefully selected staphylococci of not too vicious 
akind. And this, which rules out ordinary vaccination 
as a gross malpractice, is the utmost that can yet be 
said, not too confidently, for therapeutic or prophylactic 
inoculation with pathogenic matter. 

Here we have additions to our knowledge and 
corrections of our errors and delusions of sufficient 
value to place their author in the first rank as a scientific 
discoverer and inventor. But let not the admiring reader 
forget two things. The first is that we remain so com- 
pletely in the dark as to the nature of disease, that 
Herbert Spencer’s warning that when we trick our vital 
forces artificially we know not what we do, and should 
regard such tricks as desperate measures to be used only 
in desperate cases, is still valid. The second is that the 
General Medical Council and the medical profession at 
large is still pre-Wright, and indeed largely prehistoric. 
His techniques of blood testing and of the saline irriga- 
tion of wounds are little known and less practised ; and 
the students in our medical schools have no time to learn 
them, because the curriculum is loaded with obsolete 
rubbish, the most modern part of which consists mostly 
of the errors which Wright has disproved : the real object 
of the examination being the old Trade Unionist one of 
restricting entry to the overcrowded profession. Doctors 
who have never heard of the opsonic index are still 
inoculating and vaccinating and revaccinating all over the 
place: a lady nearly connected with myself was all but 
slain the other day by an inoculation which caught her 
“* beautifully ’’ on the ebb; and the less lucky of those 
who have been recently scared into revaccination 
are probably sorry that they did not catch smallpox 
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instead. Chauffeurs who have been ordered to get them- 
selves revaccinated, and aeroplane pilots who have been 
inoculated, are still let loose on the third day or sooner 
to smash their cars or crash from a thousand feet up. 
All the wounds of the war are not healed yet: Pasteurized 
and Listerized sinuses are still discharging as if Almroth 
Wright were notoriously Almroth Wrong, and 1923 were 
1860. And always in the Press ‘‘the rest is silence.”’ 





Lite and Wetters. 


THE STREETS OF PARIS. 


Ir you depend upon a study of the home life of the 
people to learn something of the character and habits of 
the French, it will take you a long time to acquire even the 
elements of your subject; for there is no country where 
the front door is so rigorously closed to the stranger— 
which means not merely the foreigner, but anyone who 
is not a member of the family. It has been said that 
France is the land of no spare bedrooms, and not only is 
that true of country places, except for the rich, but still 
more true of towns, where everyone lives in a flat, and 
usually a flat so small that even a schoolroom or a nursery 
is out of the question. It might have been added that 
France is the land of no dropping in to meals. Every 
visit, even of the most casual kind, is a ceremony, and 
inviting a guest to lunch or dinner becomes almost a 
ritual, which leads to no kind of familiar or casual inter- 
course—as many foreigners have found who had hoped 
to make friends by carrying letters of introduction. In 
Paris, where every business man goes home to lunch, 
and where children live in close association with their 
parents throughout the twenty-four hours, family life is 
more intimate than with us, and it is much more 
exclusive. 

But if it is difficult to penetrate into that home for 
which the Frenchman has no word in his own language, 
it is refreshingly easy to engage him in very cordial and 
entertaining conversation outside it. The French news- 
papers recently published some amused and wondering 
comment on that case in England in which a man was 
fined by the magistrate for forcing his chatter upon 
strangers. We all know the embarrassed and frozen 
countenance which at home is turned upon the garrulous 
drunkard in a railway carriage. In France he would 
certainly not be met with silence, and, if his talk was 
entertaining, not even with annoyance. A cat may talk 
to a king is the Frenchman’s view. But this superficial 
cordiality implies no corresponding consideration ; and 
the man who has conversed with you most agreeably does 
not consider that by so doing he has incurred any 
obligation which will deter him from pushing past you 
to take the last seat in the restaurant car. 

At the same time, the habit of easy contact makes it 
possible for the foreigner to learn quickly everything 
about France and French life which can be understood 
by talking about it—which is, of course, not all. He 
must be able to speak French ; for, in spite of the praise- 
worthy enthusiasm for learning English which is at 
present shown by all classes in France, it is rare to find 
a Frenchman who will utter the kind of language which 
will sound like English to the native ear. Or, rather, the 
foreigner must be able to understand French, for he will 
not do much of the speaking. The French standard of 
education is far higher than our own—the fact may be 
resented, but it must be admitted—and the average 
Frenchman, although he may have a rather Japanese 





tendency to acquire his opinions ready-made, will 
talk volubly and intelligently upon what he under- 
stands; while the character of his mind will make him 


| ready to generalize upon any subject under the sun. 


Contact with him is made all the more easy by the 
Frenchman’s habit of spending so much of his day in the 
open air. The life of the café is the most obvious 
expression of this habit, and his terror of a draught when 
he is within doors is compensated by the hardihood with 
which—when once without—he will face the rigors of 
the winter weather on a café terrasse, rigors which are 
only occasionally mitigated by a plate-glass windscreen, 
a charcoal stove between the tables, or the varied odors 
accompanying the warmth which percolates through the 
grating from the kitchen below. But the café is only one 
of many expressions of this out-of-door habit. The Paris 
streets—even after making due allowance for foreigners— 
are much more full of idle wanderers than the streets of 
London. A “promenade’’ in Paris is never a walk. 
When it is not a drive it is a stroll. And you can see 
promenades being taken, not merely by single spies— 
although the fldneur, wth the ready eye for a pretty 
girl, is not rare—but by battalions of whole families. 
The proverb about all work and no play is well under- 
stood by the Frenchman. Early rising and industrious as 
he is, he likes his leisure; and leisure for him means 
doing nothing except walk and talk and sit about. This 
leisure he takes in the long luncheon hour between 
12 and 2, when all business is suspended and most shops 
are closed ; in the hour of the apéritif, between 5 and 7, 
when the day’s work is over ; and even in the comfortably 
dilatory intervals between the acts at the theatre, when 
he would scorn to remain in the building, and, indeed, 
derives half his pleasure of the evening from talking 
things over in the café across the street. 

This street vitality gives the foreigner an oppor- 
tunity for observing national character, which he could 
hardly hope, even after years, to secure by entrance to 
any more intimate circles. For the good-humored French 
crowd—it only very rarely runs to ugly temper—is quite 
spontaneously expressive. You will notice all sorts of 
amiably childlike qualities, apart from the ready gaiety 
and laughter. One is an amazing curiosity. Individual 
eccentricity in appearance can indeed pass without 
molestation more easily in Paris than in London ; but that 
is perhaps partly because in Paris the male sex tends 
more towards individuality in dress and the female 
towards uniformity, while with us it is the reverse. But 
not an incident can break the routine of a Paris street 
without at once attracting its little crowd--and a crowd 
that is by no means inarticulate in giving advice. I have 
seen the whole traffic, in both directions, held up for ten 
minutes on the Grands Boulevards, because a horse had 
fallen, and disinterested drivers—with others less 
qualified—were shouting suggestions from every angle as 
to how to get it up. In Paris the Irishman would never 
have needed to ask whether “ this was a private quarrel.’’ 
Ke would have seen at once that anyone might join in. 
but he would have to hurry up: for one of the charac- 
teristics of these little disputes is that although they very 
rapidly work up to a violence of heated language, the 
antagonists shouting into each other’s faces and shaking 
fists with a vehemence which suggests that the very next 
move must be a blow, it is at this very point that they 
generally end with a sudden shrugging of shoulders and 
the tacit surrender of the less persistent party, and some- 
times of both. There is no weapon which so disarms a 
Frenchman as dumb doggedness, for it is a weapon which 
he very rarely possesses himself. In a dispute with an 
agent de police—and they are many, for the Frenchman, 
although he loves making elaborate regulations, hates 
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observing them without vocal protest—you will hardly 
ever meet the pitying and silent immobility with which 
a London policeman will meet argument. The Paris 
agent always continues the discussion. 

The Paris streets in themselves are full of character, 
quite apart from the crowds which fill them. The little 
streams of clear water which bubble along the gutters in 
the early hours give them a smiling morning face, gay as 
well as cleanly, which is in sympathy with the spirit of 
the town. In the older streets, where wood pavement 
has not yet replaced the stone setts—there is virtually 
no macadam in Paris—the rattle of the traffic combines 
with the cries of the street hawkers to make that spirit 
a very noisy one: for Paris is certainly not a restful 
capital. The most characteristic thing of all, however, is 
the way in which modernism has cut through its history 
without destroying it. We have grown accustomed to 
think of Paris as a city of light and air, a city of wide 
avenues and noble squares and gardens, a city in whose 
dispositions has been captured the artistic secret of a well- 
furnished spaciousness, the secret of expanse without 
aridity. But in fact that quality belongs entirely to the 
modern development of Paris. Even in the eighteenth 
century, although it was expressed in Versailles, in Paris 
it was still unknown. Paris, as it virtually remained up 
to the time of the Second Empire, is represented by those 
narrow, dark, and tortuous streets of tall houses, still 
surviving to connect the wide and brilliant and straight 
avenues which have been driven through them. Even 
the palaces of the nobles of the Roi Soleil had to be 
content with as much sun as could filter down into such 
a street as the Rue St. Honoré. That was perhaps why 
Louis XIV. turned all his attention to Versailles and 
Marly, left Paris stripped of any regal or administrative 
importance, and did not even complete the Louvre. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE FRENCH INVASION. 

Sir,—The articles and letters in the Press on this 
subject are becoming so voluminous that the two main issues 
are being obscured and lost sight of by the public, viz., 
(1) the rights of the Allies in the event of voluntary default 
on the part of Germany, and (2) the guarantees for the 
execution of the Treaty of Versailles. 

With regard to the first, Art. 18 of Annex II. of the 
Treaty provides as follows :— 

‘* The measures which the Allied and Associated Powers 
shall have the right to take in case of voluntary default by 
Germany, and which Germany agrees not to regard as acts of 
war, may include economic fon financial prohibitions and 


reprisals, and in general such other measures as the respective 
Governments may determine to be necessary in the circum- 


stances.” 
The words are quite precise—“ economic and financial 
prohibitions and reprisals.” On the well-known legal 


doctrine of ejusdem generis, the words which follow give no 
authority for measures other than economic and financial. 
There is no provision whatever for military sanctions. 
Indeed, France has been careful to say all through that the 
measures being taken are economic and financial, but this 
assertion cannot be reconciled with the sending into the 
Ruhr of a fully equipped army with cavalry, artillery, 
armored cars, and tanks. The words might as well be held 
to justify, not merely the arrest and deportation, but the 
execution in the Greek manner of German officials and 
members of the Government. 

Again, France has strained the meaning of the words 
“ respective Governments ”’ to justify her advancing into the 
Ruhr against the judgment of the other Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers. The absurdity of this is obvious when we 
consider that, if sound, it would justify Britain, Italy, and 





the United States, each taking separate action and each in 
conflict with the other! 


The second issue is dealt with by Part XIV. of the 
Treaty, as follows :— 


“‘ Art. 428.—As a guarantee for the execution of the 
present Treaty by Germany, the German territory situated 
to the west of the Rhine, Np ewed with the bridgeheads, will 
be occupied by Allied and Associated troops for a period of 
fifteen years from the coming into force of the present 


Treaty. 

Art. 429 provides, in the event of Germany faithfully 
carrying out the Treaty, for the evacuation of Cologne and 
the territory north thereof at the expiration of five years ; 
Coblenz and the remaining territory north thereof at the 
expiration of ten years; and for complete evacuation at the 
expiration of fifteen years, unless at that date the guarantees 
against unprovoked aggression are not considered sufficient. 

Art. 430 authorizes the Allies to reoccupy the whole or 
part of these areas if Germany refuses to observe her obliga- 
tions with regard to reparation. 

It will be seen that there is not a word in these Articles, 
nor is there anything elsewhere in the Treaty, authorizing 
the occupation of the Ruhr Valley or any other territory 
than the above, so that the illegality of the present action 
of France is manifest. Unfortunately, our title to criticize 
is prejudiced by our late Government having acquiesced in 
the occupation by France and Belgium of Disseldorf, Duis- 
burg, and Ruhrort, in March, 1921, and not even having had 
the moral courage to insist on their evacuation when Germany 
bowed to the Allies’ ultimatum. 

In order, then, to judge impartially, your readers, when 
studying the daily reports of French procedure in the Rhine- 
land, ought to bear in mind (1) that only economi¢ and 
financial measures are authorized, and (2) that military 
occupation east of the Rhine has no legal sanction.— 
Yours, &c., D. M. STEVENSON. 

Glasgow. 


Sir,—May I, a German working man from the Ruhr 
coal district, be allowed to put before your readers the 
outcome of the “ Peaceful Mission” of the French militarist ? 

It is nearly two weeks since we are living under the 
régime of this “Peaceful Mission.” According to French 
military reports, only some engineers and soldiers for the 
protection of the engineers, perhaps against the Hun, were 
sent to the Ruhr. 

The engineers have been quartered in the hotels, the 
soldiers in our schools. While the soldiers of this “ Peaceful 
Mission” make firewood of the benches in our schools the 
children have to stay in their poor tenement rooms or play 
in the street. Milk is so scarce that usually I am not 
able to get a pint for my three little children; but 
the French officers demand milk-cards for their personal 
use which were, at other times, only for infants and old or 
invalid people. Our girls are at evenings not safe out of 
doors where French soldiers are billeted. As your readers 
will know, blood has been spilt in some cases. Thanks to 
the powerful influence of our unions over the working class, 
more bloodshed has been prevented. 

Our mark is not far from the value of the ruble. What 
will be the end of this “ Peaceful Mission ”’ if the beginning 
means nothing but ruin? 

Has German militarism been done away with to give 
French militarism a better chance to put all Europe into 
barracks ? 

Our economical life is in a revolutionary state. Will 
it only affect us, or does is not mean more unemployment for 
other countries as well? 

The very near future of Germany and its working class 
is nothing but terrible. It seems there is not much left 
for us, unless wonders happen. Will the English public 
arouse itself and bid French militarism halt, send us a real 
Peaceful Mission, whose task should be to revise the hypo- 
critical Treaty of Versailles, and give us a chance to help 
rebuild a peaceful Europe free from all militarism ?— 
Yours, &c., 

K. M. THOENNEs, 
Union Secretary of the Deutsche Verkehrsbund. 


Srr,—A recent letter of much interest nas come under 
my notice from a leading Continental statesman, who (in 
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his own words), “ through the whole of his Diplomatic career, 
and also as Minister for Foreign Affairs, has striven for a 
better understanding between England and Germany.” “In 
my opinion,” he adds, “ no conflict ought ever to have arisen 
between two nations separated by no serious political 
question. . . . The tragic outcome of the war, the last link 
in a long chain of misunderstandings and misconceptions,” he 
looks upon “as not only the doom of” his country, but “as 
one of the greatest calamities that have ever afflicted civilized 
mankind.” 

Europe, he naturally and reasonably insists, may be 
said to stand once more to-day at a turning-point of its 
destiny. “The decision now impending will be felt for many 
years, possibly for more than a century. Disarmed and 
powerless,” Germany must look on “at the wrong now being 
done to her and to the world. Whether she cries out, or 
whether she is silent,” she can reckon on no action to save 
her. There is “no Portia to stop the knife.” 

The statesman in question asks whether Britain is satis- 
fied with some of the results of the policy of the last twenty 
years—“for France we shall do all.” Before the Gallic 
Entente one “main object of British policy was the main- 
tenance of the Balance of Power, or what was con- 
sidered such.” Now, “if anything has been lost for England 
in the war it is just this Balance of Power, for which” (as 
was so often said) “she had drawn her sword.” This is the 
real reason, the writer concludes, for “ the present political 
debility, which has forced England to yield to so many 
demands, and to withdraw from positions formerly considered 
worth defending.” 

“Until Mr. Lloyd George broke up the London Confer- 
ence last August, there appeared” in Britain “a dominant 
inclination towards continual concessions, sometimes thinly 
veiled by contrivances, such as reference to the League of 
Nations.” Now that conjoint action has been interrupted, 
“what can England do to stop French encroachment on the 


territory and economic resources of the better part of Burope? - 


How far and how long must England give way to the 
unlimited demands of imperialistic France?”—Yours, &c., 


RayMonp BEazLey. 
Edgbaston. 


MR. SHAW ON JENNER. 

Srr,—Few would challenge the statement that Mr. Shaw 
knows how to write, but many that he knows what he writes 
about. We are in raptures over his cleverness in making 
incense (from the domestic gasalier, &c.) to becloud the issue, 
but do not fall into the error of mistaking an enthusiastic 
sermon for an informed discussion of facts. Mr. Shaw’s 
knowledge of “ the law of evidence ” wisely leads him in this 
case to call none. Where is it “admitted that one baby is 
killed every week by vaccination”? At the headquarters of 
the Anti-Vaccination Society? If vaccination and the 
decrease in smallpox are merely coincident, why has smallpox 
mortality been transferred from childhood to the later 
periods of life since the compulsory vaccination of infants 
was introduced, whereas in Germany, where the compulsory 
vaccination age is two years, over 40 per cent. of deaths from 
smallpox occur under that age? Why has no single case of 
smallpox been reported in the German Army since 1874—the 
year in which compulsory re-vaccination was introduced? 
Why did 79 per cent. of all cases in Germany occur on the 
frontiers? and why do Austria and Belgium, where vaccina- 
tion is not compulsory, show a mortality from smallpox 
twenty times as great as Germany’s? 

Mr. Shaw delighted a crowded meeting a few weeks ago 
by the ironic remark that the only profession for which one 
needed no training was politics.- Surely he had forgotten 
bacteriology ? 

The medical profession is indebted to “G. B. 8.” for his 
gracious admission that it consists chiefly, not of liars, but 
only of fools, when in well-meaning ignorance it advocates 
vaccination in Parliament and out of it. 

When posterity comes to hang its centenary wreath on 
the tomb of Bernard Shaw it will perhaps forgive him for 
what he has said for the way in which he has said it.— 
Yours, &c., 

J. A. GILLISON. 
131, Jamaica Road, Bermondsey, S.E. 16. 





“ JENNER.” 

Sir,—Mr. Shaw’s article on vaccination reminds me of a 
set of verses on the same subject, written by the shrewd and 
observant eighteenth-century poet and medical student, 
John Byrom (1692-1763). As they may interest other readers 
of the article who do not already know them, I append 2 
copy, taken from Byrom’s “ Miscellaneous Poems,” 2 vols., 
Manchester, 1773 :— 


ON INOCULATION. 
(Written when it first began to be practised in England.) 
**T heard two Neighbours talk, the other Night, 
About this new Distemper-giving Plan, 
Which séme so wrong, and others think so right; 
Short was the Dialogue—and thus it ran. 


“Tf I had twenty Children, of my own, 
I would inoculate them ev’ry one.— 
Ay, but should any of them die! what Moan 
Would then be made, for vent’ring thereupon? 


**No; I should think that I had done the best ; 
And be resign’d, whatever should befall.— 
But could you really be so quite at Rest?— 
I could.—Then why inoculate at all? 


“Since to resign a Child to God, who gave, 
Is full as easy, and as just a Part, 
When sick, and led by Nature to the Grave, 
As when in Health, and driv’n to it by Art.” 


—Yours, &c., Oswatp Doveury. 


BIRTH-CONTROL PROSECUTIONS. 

Sir,—Why does Dr. Marie C. Stopes—whose services 
to the cause of birth control no one wishes to minimize or 
disparage—persist in making statements which can only be 
intended to disparage or discredit the work of the pioneers 
who preceded her in this field, and by their courage and 
determination made it possible for her to carry on her propa- 
ganda in safety? Criticizing Mr. Bertrand Russell’s letter 
on the Aldred case, Dr. Stopes writes :— 

“It is an interesting feature of the prosecutions which 
have ever been in this country against birth control that all 
have been due to some accessory objectionable feature in the 
method of handling or publication, and have never involved 
the right —s to publish birth-control information, for 
that has always been, is, and I trust will always remain, 
perfectly legal and proper in this country.” 

As one who is familiar with Dr. Marie Stopes’s writings in 
the ‘Cambridge Magazine” and elsewhere, I say that this is 
an attempt to represent that the pioneers in this cause had 
no legal disabilities to suffer save such as were due to their 
own fault, which-they might have avoided if they had pos- 
sessed the skill, taste, or discretion of Dr. Marie Stopes. 

I take the two leading cases—Dr. Knowlton’s pamphlet, 
for which Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant were prosecuted 
in 1877, and Robert Dale Owen’s “Moral Physiology,” for 
which Mr. Edward Truelove, the Radical and Freethought 
bookseller, was prosecuted in 1878. 

I dispose of the latter first. In February, 1878, Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn, in summing up to the jury, said :— 

_  “ This is not one of those books intended to inflame the 
imagination and passions. There are in it no indelicate or 
indecent things, or lascivious descriptions of marriage. It is 
not a work of that kind. There is nothing in its language 
or the ideas conveyed by it of a voluptuous character—it is 
simply a dry physiological discussion, and the defendant is 
entitled to the benefit of that. Jf, nevertheless, he holds out 
to the world something which is destructive of the best interests 
of society and calculated to supplant the moral sentiments of 
mankind, he must suffer for it.”” 

The jury on that occasion disagreed; but in May Mr. 
Truelove was convicted, and, though nearly seventy, was 
sentenced to four months’ hard Jabor. For the publication 
of “a dry physiological discussion’ he spent four months 
on a plank bed, 

Now as to the Knowlton pamphlet.- The Solicitor- 
General (afterwards Lord Halsbury), who conducted the 
prosecution with intense virulence, had to make this reluc- 
tant admission : — 

**The book, I think it may be said, is carefully guarded 
from any vulgarity of expression ; the whole tone of it is, as 
I say, under the guise of philosophy and medical science.” 

That was the character of the work, but the verdict of the 
jury was given against it because it advocated birth-control 
doctrines. I will give two citations which to any impartial 
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person are conclusive on this point. Lord Chief Justice 
_Cockburn, in summing up to the jury, said :— 

‘* The learned counsel for the prosecution says in emphatic 
terms that these means are contrary to the law of God and 
the law of man; in other words, to prevent the natural fruits 
of matrimonial union is contrary to the law of God and man, 
and contrary to the sound morals which ought to prevail. The 

uestion is whether that is the view which you will take of 
the proposition contained in this book.”’ 

Thus directed, the jury returned a verdict that the book 
was “calculated to deprave public morals,” but exonerated 
the defendants from any corrupt motives, which the Lord 
Chief Justice held was a verdict of “ guilty.” On June 28th, 
1878, Mr. Bradlaugh moved for a new trial before the Lord 
Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Mellor, and the former inter- 
preted the verdict in these terms :— 

‘*When we come to the checks proposed, that was a 
question for the jury, and it was for them to say whether the 
proposals were such as ought to be practised at all, and 
whether the book was one consistent with public morality or 
not. That was the issue, and it was determined against you.’’ 
Now Dr. Marie Stopes is perfectly aware of these facts, 

for she has written on the subject in the “Cambridge 
Magazine,” and the whole matter was thrashed out fully 
in the “ Literary Guide” for January and April, 1922. She 
was challenged then to state what it was that was “ objec- 
tionable” in Mr. Bradlaugh’s pamphlet, apart from the 
birth-control information—which she contends was always 
legal—and her feeble reply was that “ the police were forced 
to prosecute because of the contumacious manner in which 
Bradlaugh and Besant placed the matter before them.” The 
only pretence of justification for this is that the defendants 
had given formal notice to the City police of their intention to 
test the legality of the pamphlet by selling it personally, 
but when Sir Hardinge Giffard contended that that left no 
alternative to the authorities but to prosecute the defendants, 
the Lord Chief Justice remarked to the jury: “I must say 
I do not agree with him, and when he talks of the authorities 
I should very much like to know who are the authorities who 
are prosecuting, because that has not transpired.”—Yours &c., 


Bm. 8, &. 


Siz,—If Dr. Stopes was surprised by my letter, I was 
amazed by hers in your issue of February 3rd. She was, 
of course, aware, when she wrote, that I cannot reply to her 
statements while the case is sub judice. Anyone who will 
take the trouble to follow the case when it comes up for 
appeal will have no difficulty in judging between her and 
me. Although I feel the rashnegs of differing on a point of 
logic with so great an authority on that subject, I adhere 
to the opinion I expressed before, which I shall be glad to 
argue fully as soon as the case is disposed of. At this 
moment the Aldreds are in trouble through taking part, with 
somewhat less circumspection, in the movement which 
Dr. Stopes adorns. Her many friends will be sorry that she 
should have chosen this moment to make things harder for 
workers in the same cause.—Yours, &c., 


BERTRAND RvussELL. 


LANES FRENCH PICTURES. 

Sir,—Mr. Michael Gahan, in proposing that the British 
Government should pass on or make an indefinite loan of 
Sir Hugh Lane’s pictures to the Irish Free State, seems to 
have overlooked the likelihood that on arrival in Dublin 
they would immediately be blown to pieces or burned by 
noble-minded Irregulars. These pictures are beautiful. 
That is sufficient incentive to a rebel to destroy them. 
Does Mr. Gahan imagine that the people who are so lacking 
in the commonest sort of gratitude that they have blown Sir 
Horace Plunkett’s home to smithereens, will hesitate 
about destroying a few pictures? I can almost see 
the noble army of martyrs licking their lips at the prospect 
opened before them by Mr. Gahan’s proposal. More dirty 
work for them to do! The supply of old men and women 
who can be caught unarmed and murdered must be dwindling 
now, and the suggestion that irreplaceable pictures should be 
sent to Ireland to provide a change of occupation should 
delight the Irregulars. But I think, sir, that if Sir Hugh 
Lane, whose mind often altered, were alive now, he would 
hardly thank Mr. Gahan for his proposal. By this time that 
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famous codicil would have been revoked, and Sir Hugh would 
now probably be spending most of his time in begging owners 
of pictures to send them out of Ireland—yYours, Kc., 


Sr. Joun Ervine. 





MICROCOSMOS. 
brown-faced nurse has 
unintelligible 
And is clucking distressedly. 
She is apparently perturbed because I have not eaten 
my dinner. 
Deprecatingly she takes from the chair by my bed 
The heavy plate of liver and rice which I have not 
touched. 
She turns the rice with a slow-moving fork 
And gently proffers a brown chunk of liver cased in con- 
gealing gravy. 
I raise myself in the bed 
And hold up my mouth. 
But the stitch in my wound is pricking me, 
And the smell of the liver makes me sick. 
Through the wall beside me 
Penetrates the sound of sobbing 
From the sergeant’s wife whose baby 
Is dead. 
“Memsahib cry,” the brown-faced nurse is murmuring: 
“ Memsahib cry, ery, cry—all the day, 
All the night. 
Memsahib never smile. Only cry. 
Memsahib not happy. No.” 
As she moves away 
Her kind eyes are filled with tenderness 
And with deep and impotent pity 
For the sobbing woman. 
Carrying on her fore-arm a minute bundle, 
The Sister enters. 
She has brought for my inspection a brown baby, 
Aged twenty minutes, 
She tells me that his fourteen-year-old mother 
Has died. 
The baby clenches his frail and infinitesimal fists, 
And makes vague movements with his pale, curled feet. 
His unseeing eyes stare through the Sister's pity- 
wrenched face. 
She speaks rapidly and a little brusquely, 
Fearing lest emotion should blur her voice. 
Now she has thrown me a quick jest 
And is gone. 
From across the compound 
Creeps a child, ° 
Naked, and inevitable. 
She squats on the verandah near my bed, 
And surveys me with patient eyes. 
I fold my hands upon the bed-clothes 
And watch her, patient too. 
Her utterances, which are many, 
Are wholly unintelligible to me. 
Around her neck yellow marigolds 
Dangle in rich beauty. 
She holds them out, proudly ; 
And babbles, proudly. 
Now she has ceased to hold out 
The marigolds. 
She is pointing, 
Apparently with equal pride, 
To the sores on her little body, 
And is babbling 
Of them. 
And while I listen to her unintelligible babble 
As she displays now her marigolds, 
Now her sores, 
Her little voice becomes for me 
The voice of the unintelligible universe, 
Beautiful and appalling. 


THE 


murmured something 


Susan MILEs. 
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The Geek in the City, 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THuRsDAY. 

Tur ways of the financial markets are often hard to under- 
stand. Of this the present week provides an example. Last 
week the deepening gloom in Europe at length began to throw 
its shadow over the Stock Markets and to check the buoy- 
ancy that has been in progress since 1923 began. Since 
last week there has been no favorable turn in Ruhr events, 
and the Turks refused on Sunday to sign the Treaty at 
Lausanne. But this week the Stock Markets have resumed 
their buoyancy, thereby once more showing their faculty 
for ignoring troubles and making much of the favorable points 
in the outlook. Among the latter are the good progress in 
the American debt funding affair, ana a belief that the 
Turks will after all agree to the Lausanne Treaty. So once 
again prices in most markets are on the rise, the strong tone 
in the high-class investment sections coinciding with a 
revival in speculation in other sections, which last week had 
quietened down. At the same time, the Continental 
exchanges enjoyed a notable recovery early in the week, the 
logical reason for which is more than a little obscure. It 
is quite possible that an equally notable relapse may have 
taken place before these words are in print. 

As regards the general outlook, the remarks which 
Mr. J. M. Keynes addressed last week to the annual meeting 
of the National Mutual are worthy of attention. His view 
is that “the strong tendency towards the revival of trade 
and confidence in this country, which has already begun, 
will need facts, and not merely fears, to hold it back.” He 
looks for a rise in prices, be political developments what they 
may. But he points out that a rise in prices is not neces- 
sarily the same thing as general prosperity, and is 
doubtful whether, except in times of special boom, British 
industry will be able to absorb the would-be working popu- 
lation. Having surveyed the “breaking up” of the Euro- 
pean system and having expressed doubts as to whether 
now “any substantial Reparation will ever be paid at all,” 
Mr. Keynes says: ‘From our-own selfish point of view, 
fortunately the world is large ; and we must hope that those 
are right—and within certain limitations they may be—who 
believe that this country can, by prudence, maintain a decent 
life, in spite of violence and disorder across the Channel.” 
The “ certain limitations ’’ with which confidence in the future 
of British trade must be curbed were lucidly set forth by 
Mr. McKenna in his recent speech. But it is at least 
cheering to find so many leading authorities moderately 
cheerful as to the more immediate prospects of the progress 
of trade improvement, 


Tae Dest Funpine Terms. 

Following the British Cabinet’s acceptance, Washington 
has promptly published the details of the proposed terms 
for the funding of the British debt. In several important 
particulars the terms are now seen to be better for Great 
Britain than previous summaries had suggested. The total 
repayable capital is less than was expected, less being added 
for arrears of interest than some people thought likely. 
Moreover, four separate options are given to the British 
Government, one or all of which may be valuable. Sinking 
fund payments may be made triennially, if desired. For 
the first five years one-half of the interest payable may be 
funded and added to the principal. Payment either of 
interest or for sinking fund may be tendered in any United 
States Government Bonds issued since that country entered 
the war. Finally, Great Britain has the option of repaying 
additional amounts at three months’ notice, a provision which 
the course of money rates may make valuable. All these 
facts go to strengthen City approval of the agreement. Some 
of the market optimism this week in the City is due to these 
considerations and to the fact that the terms seem to be 
well received on the other side. But the prospects of the 
all-important acceptance by Congress are somewhat clouded 
by domestic factors in the current political position at 
Washington. The British Cabinet’s decision and the publi- 
cation of the terms have led to a further appreciation in 


sterling, in terms of the dollar, which has reached the best 
quotation since 1919. 





CREDITS FoR AUSTRIA. 

The Council of the League of Nations discussed last week 
at Paris the progress made by Austria in carrying out her 
promises of internal financial reform promised under the 
Geneva protocol. Both Lord Balfour and Dr. Seipel, the 
Austrian Chancellor, spoke in glowing terms of what Austria 
had achieved. Austria is making a brave struggle, but it is 
quite obvious that she cannot extricate herself from her 
difficulties without the help of external credits. The League 
plan included a promise of international credits guaranteed 
by four Powers, and Lord Balfour stated last week that 
95 per cent. of the necessary guarantees had been obtained. 
Further delay might undo the work already done in re-estab- 
lishing Austrian chances of financial and economic salvation, 
it is good news that arrangements are going on in the City 
this week for raising short-dated credits for Austria, pending 
the final arrangement for a longer-dated international loan. 


Home Raitway DIvivenps. 

The old British Railways, as they were before the recent 
amalgamations, are now declaring their last dividends. 
These, so far as the declarations are at present to hand, are, 
on the whole, very favorable to stockholders. For the whole 
year 1922, the Great Northern pays 7 per cent. on its 
deferred stock, against 2} per cent. for 1921; the Great 
Central 45 per cent. against 24 per cent. on its 5 per cent. 
preference; the London and South Western 8 per cent. 
against 6 per cent. on its ordinary stock, and 4 per cent. 
against 2 per cent. on its deferred; the Caledonian 5g per 
cent., against 35 per cent. on its ordinary, and 23 per cent. 
against 4 per cent. on its deferred stock. Other noteworthy 
increases include 64 per cent. against 44 per cent on Brighton 
Deferred, while “little Chathams” get their first and only 
dividend. How far these increases represent larger 
net increases remains to be seen. But directors may not 
have paid so great attention as usual to reserve accounts, or 
thought it necessary to carry forward such large balances, 
as usual on the eve of amalgamation. These declarations 
have renewed the strength in home railway stocks. 


Luoyp’s Assorss Cox & Co. 


Yet another—one of the oldest, and since the war, at 
any rate, the most famous—of the private banks has disap- 
peared before the all-conquering tide of amalgamation, 
Lloyd’s Bank having acquired the business of Messrs. Cox 
& Co. The latter was established in 1758, and besides its 
two offices in London has nine branches in India. In the 
balance sheets made up at December 31st last, Lloyd’s 
showed deposits at just under £349 millions, while 
Cox & Co.’s deposits were over £165 millions, so that, 
with this addition, Lloyd’s will start this year about only 
£11 millions behind the London -Joint City & Midland’s 
deposit figure of £3764 millions, and the race between the 
two will be watched with interest. 


New Issues anp Company Reports. 

Several interesting new issues and company reports have 
appeared this week. South Australia, for the purpose of 
paying off obligations maturing in April, offered £2,000,000 
5 per cent. stock at 99, yielding £5 1s. 8d. per cent. if held 
till redemption in 1942. Next Monday Nobel Industries will 
offer £1,750,000 in 55 per cent. debentures at 99, the proceeds 
to be used to pay off short-term notes. This will, I think, be 
found to be a well-covered industrial debenture. Among 
the interesting company reports just issued are those of Jute 
Industries, Ltd., and the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 
The latter shows slightly lower gross receipts, but a rise in 
net profits from £440,600 to £741,900, and the dividend is 
raised from 5 per cent. to 54 per cent. Jute Industries, Ltd., 
record another disappointing year. The preference dividend 
is paid and a balance of £60,000 carried forward, so that the 
ordinary shareholders still have to wait for a distribution. 
However, prospects in the industry are brighter, and the 
current year should produce more favorable results. 

L. J. R. 
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Che GHorld of Pooks. 


You may have noticed these exasperating advertise- 
ments: Why Freeze in England? Spend the Winter in the 
Algerian Oases for £500. Cure your Pessimism with 
a Cruise to the Isles of the Blest in a Modern 
Liner having Tennis Courts, Palm Lounge, Casino, 
Bishop, and Wireless laid on to the Old Bailey. 
Don’t perish Unemployed on the Embankment. 
Come to the Sunny South Seas. So there is a 
wide choice of escape for us. We need not stay here 
in unhappy continuance, for we hear that the great liners, 
because ordinary traffic is found to be less profitable, 
are being furnished like the Ritz that the rich may flee, 
well upholstered, to see what is left of the wonder and 
beauty of the earth while yet it is called to-day; for 
one never knows now what may happen next. One ship 
has just left New York for a voyage round the world 
with a full company, when the fare was £2,000. 

* x * 





TuEsE desperate travellers, when paying so much 
for a voyage, at least declare a faith that the earth 
somewhere is wonderful and beautiful, and that man, 
if he will, may so find it. It is a handsome admission. 
It goes far to justify the office-boy who is found peace- 
fully wasting time over the “ Treasure Island” which 
has never been rediscovered, though he fancies he is the 
Jim Hawkins for the job. The millionaire on the liner 
and his office-boy secluded with the book are both on 
the same voyage. If the millionaire is as successful as 
his boy he will be lucky ; for perhaps we need not regret, 
even while reading the latest news from Europe under 
a lamp on the Thames Embankment in a north-east 
wind, that we do not share with the rich man the saloon 
of a liner in Southern Seas. Our money is on his office- 
boy. That young fellow is more likely to get to the 
right place first. Is it in strange cities and tropic seas 
that the dream abides? We but find there what we 
take there, 

* * * 

Peruaps we need not go so far to get the mind 
free. ‘‘ Q”’ asks in one of his books: ‘‘ Who, hearing 
that British oysters, from Richborough, were served at 
Roman dinner parties under the Empire, does not want 
to know how that long journey was contrived for them, 
and how they were kept alive on the road?’’ He goes 
on to declare a desire, which we at once share, to see 
a bill of lading of one of the ships of Tarshish—one of 
the navy which, every three years, came to Solomon 
bearing gold and silver, and ivory and apes and pea- 
cocks. And where were the Cassiterides? We might 
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WE should like to hear of a well-conducted world 
tour that could, as it progressed, open up such prospects 
for our consideration. If one were rich, and felt the 
need was not urgent to take any more money out of 
the community, what tranquil excursions our evenings 
might offer for the discovery of the material which would 
furnish a book on “Old Caravan Tracks”! Perhaps 
the quest would go farther and deeper than ‘“‘Q”’ 
supposes. How did an Oriental cowrie find its way into 
a long barrow in the South of England? And when 
the metal-workers of Knossos made bronze 2,000 
years B.c., whence came their tin? We should like to 
know how the men of the New Stone Age got their 
jade for amulets, when we have to send to China for 
ours. Think, too, of the unfrequented region in which 
the writer of such a book would have to work, a lonely 
explorer, with no other traveller near! A casual hint 
in Homer, hitherto a puzzle to the scholars, might, when 
placed for comparison with a curiosity of his own finding, 
throw light on the past where it had been most dark, and 
show that, when we measure Time aright, Athens was 
only the day before yesterday, and Memphis the day 
before that. Humanity is very young; its antiquity is 
mainly a matter of short memory. 

* * * 

How short it is I felt when a delightful catalogue 
of old books came to me from Mr. John Grant of 
Edinburgh, of maritime travel, discovery, and adventure. 
After all these years with Hiakluyt I saw I knew next to 
nothing about it. More than half the names of these 
old travellers were strange to me; I did not know of their 
ships and their discovering voyages. Who was 
William Lithgow, with his ‘‘ Totall Discourse of the 
Rare Adventures of long Nineteen years Travailes from 
Scotland to the Most Famous Kingdoms in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa,’’ a book which seems to have seen the light 
first in London in 1640? And Christopher Middleton, 
who appears to have been commissioned by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company to discover a N.-W. passage 
around Welcome and Wager Bay, and then to have had 
to meet the base calumnies of one Arthur Dobbs, all 
of which was reported in the years 1743-45? And 
Count Pagan, and his “Relation Historique et Geo- 
graphique de la Grande Riviere des Amazones dans 
l’Amerique,” of 1656? 

* 


* * 

Many of the books in the catalogue are, of 
course, of famous journeys by remarkable men, and yet 
even then, unless you are prepared to pay many guineas 
for a rare copy, or are near the British Museum, they 
are not to be seen. It ought to be profitable to some 
publisher to reproduce ‘‘ The Journey from Prince of 
Wales Fort in Hudson’s Bay to the Northern Ocean,’’ 
by Samuel Hearne; or Alexander Mackenzie’s 
‘‘ Voyages from Montreal through the Continent of 
North America to the Frozen and Pacific Oceans, 
1789-93.” Both these men were great characters, and 
flying round the world from one petrol tank to the next 
is skittles compared to their adventures. 


ma. =: 
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Aeviels. 
AN OLD PROBLEM. 


A Sheaf of Papers. By Oxiver Exton. (Liverpool: Uni- 
versity Press; London: Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. 6d.) 


Proressor Exton, who has lately enriched our critical 
literature with an excellent and comprehensive history of 
English literature in the nineteenth century, has now col- 
lected a small bundle of his occasional papers, thereby 
setting the critic the old, familiar problem (to which there is 
no solution save ambulando): What is he to do with them? 
They are good papers, most of them, though some of them 
are written in an oddly compressed language that is liable to 
explode at the wrong moment; but their author takes such 
disconcerting hops-—from ‘“‘ Milton and Parties,” for instance, 
to “ The Lyrics of Fet’” by way of ‘“‘ Madame de Maintenon ” 
—that the hope of getting any appreciable amount of salt 
on to his tail is too forlorn. It is curious that one of the 
great weaknesses of professors, who spend so much time 
studying books and lecturing about them, should be that 
they have such a poor idea of making them. They are liable 
to sling a book together with a violence that makes a jour- 
nalist shudder. The wonder is that the covers of Professor 
Elton’s volume do not fly off like some of his sentences. 

The easiest way for us to take is to argue about some- 
thing, and to choose the thing most arguable. Professor 
Elton’s venture into a discussion of the Classical and the 
Romantic offers the pleasantest possibilities. We so seldom 
talk about them nowadays in England. In France these 
hoary old generals lead their battalions into action once a 
week at the very least, and if somebody is called “a classical 
statesman” or somebody else “a romantic politician,” the 
reader does not immediately conclude that the leader has got 
mixed up with the book-page. But in England—and who 
will take upon him to decide whether it is instinctive sanity 
or essential stupidity ?—it is hard to make anyone believe 
that “classical” is an epithet that can be applied to any- 
thing except an obsolete system of education and gems of 
speech like “ Up, Guards, and at ’em!” 

So deeply rooted is this mistrust of the word “ classical ” 
that we instinctively regard with suspicion any person 
who tries to make it mean something. We are on the 
defensive at once. We dig our heels into the ground and 
refuse to budge. Perhaps it is because we have an uncom- 
fortable feeling that, if we look very hard, we shall discover 
that there aren’t any English “classics ”—except for the 
convenience of publishers of cheap editions ; and that seems 
to threaten us with the conclusion that all English writers 
are romantic. And every true-born Englishman, who does 
not know what a romantic is, knows jolly well that an 
Englishman is not one. 

And, of course, it is significant, it must be significant 
(though one hardly knows of what), that the distinction or 
the opposition between classical and romantic is so hard to 
smuggle into the English mind. The Guelphs and Ghibel- 
lines themselves have about as good a chance of penetrating 
it. Perhaps the classics and the romantics bomb each other 
in Dublin, but in London nobody knows one when he sees 
him. In Paris—but Paris is very nearly as strange a place 
as Dublin—in Paris a playwright once made his heroine 
shyly say :— 

** Prends ce mouchoir, ce gage de ma tendresse,”” 
and the audience began to break up the furniture, because 
that was a romantic line. The manager expostulated with 
the author, and on the next night the heroine still more 
shyly said :— 

‘“*Prends ce tissu, ce gagé de ma tendresse,”’ 
and the audience purred with satisfaction, because that was 
a classical line. 

That was an extreme case, no doubt, belonging to the 
brave old days when Academicians had syncope at the word 
Hernani. But to an Englishman it is incredible that such a 
thing should ever have happened anywhere. It is hard for 
him to pick out the thinnest thread of meaning from so 
absurd an incident. Yet, apparently, a theatreful of 
Parisians at one time in the world’s history believed that on 
their resistance to the word “ handkerchief” depended all 
the dignity and detachment of the drama. Drama could 





remain classical only so long as it dealt with existence, as it 
were, at one remove. 

The dismissal of mouchoir and the acceptance of tissu 
has therefore to be regarded as a symbol—an extravagant 
symbol, but still a symbol—of the rejection of the “ here and 
now.” Classical literature, at least in the French conception, 
has to avoid localization in time and space. (We have it 
on Mérimée’s authority that the great slogan of the rebellious 
romantics of the 1830’s was couleur locale.) And yet, even if 
we expand the notion so far, such a conception of the 
“classical ” in literature seems merely formal and accidental. 
Delocalization is not the saine as catholicity, nor is it a better 
method than its opposite of achieving catholicity. Most 
of Maeterlinck’s plays happen Nowhere and Never, and are 
written in No-language-at-all; but they are not a penny 
the more universal for that. ‘The Cherry Orchard ” happens 
at an hour’s journey from Moscow; you can hear a steel 
bucket fall in the neighboring mine: and it is valid for 
everyone, everywhere. If to be classical means no more than 
that you employ one fallible method of achieving universal 
truth instead of another which is equally fallible, the 
English mind has not done so badly in refusing Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee permission to land. 

Professor Elton comes forward with a new suggestion, 
which is at least stimulating. He says :— 


“The distinction is, at bottom, not so much artistic or 
moral at all as psychological. If we get away from the form 
or measure employed . . . away from the theme. . . and 
think of the artist’s own state auind .. . then the distinc- 
tion sought for may possibly be that he surrenders himself, 
as the classical writer does not, to the emotion or passion to 
which the creature of his dream is also surrendered. He does 
not hold himself apart and look out into the world beyond, or 
the larger order, any more than Iseult or Brynhild does so. 
I do not mean that his hand shakes or his mastery fails ; but 
that he seeks, not only dramatically, but as it were really, 
to be the feeling that he portrays.” 

The phrasing of the last few words is curious; the more 
curious because it must be deliberate. Apparently, Professor 
Elton intends to distinguish between “having the feeling” 
and “being the feeling”; otherwise he would not have 
used so strange and awkward a phrase. Yet what distinction 
between these two is possible? How can I “be a feeling” 
except by having a feeling, and committing an abuse of 
language to boot? And, if “having a feeling” alone is 
in question, what good reason is there to suppose that a 
classical writer did not have, or provoke in himself, the 
feelings of his characters ? 

Nevertheless, we have a feeling (which we find it very 
hard to be, or to become) that Professor Elton is, as they say 
in “ Hunt the thimble,” getting warm. Whether his thimble 
is the real thimble is another matter, as we shall see by 
asking a simple question. But there does seem to be some 
kind of a distinction between the writer who is involved in 
the feelings of his characters, and the writer who manages 
to keep them apart from himself and to make them com- 
pletely objective. In both cases the writer has to draw upon 
his own psychology, to tap his own store of feelings ; but in 
the one case he seems to have-some foreknowledge of how 


far he may go, while in the other he follows what he finds. — 


There is, in other words, a kind of writing which is essentially 
an unlimited exploration of the writer’s self, and another 
kind of writing in which the exploration of the self is strictly 
ad hoc, for a purpose and within limits previously deter- 
mined. To choose only among the great ones, Dostoevsky is 
an admirable example of the former kind, Mr. Hardy of the 
latter. But would one naturally call Mr. Hardy classical and 
Dostoevsky romantic? And, to ask the simple question of 
which we gave warning, was Shakespeare classical or 
romantic ? 

Classical, on this definition, of course, in the main. 
Yet quite apart from the views of French criticism on the 
subject (and from Voltaire to Stendhal and onwards it is 
unanimous that he is not classical), one has the sense 
that Shakespeare was very much involved in his own work 
from “Hamlet”? to “Lear”: not to the same degree, 
naturally, as the arch-romantic Chateaubriand was involved 
in “René,” but nevertheless considerably. And the dif- 
ference might be accounted for by the fact that, fortunately, 
Shakespeare was occupied in writing plays. 

Perhaps we can get more out of Professor Elton’s sug- 
gestion by rewriting it, and supposing that the classical 
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writer is he who knows what is going to happen, while the 
romantic is he who does not. Then the risk of the classical 
writer is that he may become mechanical, of the romantic 
that he may become formless. The classical writer, also, has 
reached his conclusions before he begins his work ; for the 
romantic his work is the battle-ground on which he fights 
to a conclusion he does not know. Did Shakespeare know 
the end of “ Lear” when he began it? The chances are that 
he meant it to end as the old play ended, and as Tate made 
his .end a century later—in restoration and happiness. If 
we expand Professor Elton’s notion into this distinction 
between the work that is created before, and the work 
created in, the act of writing, we might probably reach an 
interesting principle of division; but whether it really has 
anything to do with the traditional distinction between 
classical and romantic, or whether that distinction has any- 
thing to do with anything, let him come forward who knows 
—for TI do not. 
J. Mrppieton Morey. 





ENGLISH NUNS IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Medieval English Nunneries. By EILzEN Power. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 35s.) 


Tuis very able volume is a contribution of the first 
importance to English medieval scholarship. It combines 
singular literary charm with a precision and accuracy which 
entitle it to a high place in the literature of monasticism. 
But Miss Power is something more than a scholar. She has 
taken a fascinating tract of life and illumined its meaning 
from every angle. It is no easy task. The ground that she 
has had to tread is strewn with the bones of embittered 
religious controversy. That makes the handling of evidence 
a matter of the gravest difficulty. Reliance on popular 
literature inevitably begets the accusation that the accounts 
of the moralist and the popular poet are colored by the 
desire to serve rather the appetite for sensationalism than 
the zest for truth. It is not the least merit of Miss Power’s 
work that it is mainly built on the solid foundations of 
Bishops’ Registers and the decrees of ecclesiastical councils. 
The result is a book which may conceivably be challenged in 
minutie ; but the large outlines of its argument are estab- 
lished beyond refutation. 

And, on the whole, that argument is distinctly unfavor- 
able to the medieval nunneries. That there were women with 
a real genius for conventual life, Miss Power does not, of 
course, deny ; though it is interesting that only one person, 
Julian of Norwich, had religious ability of a high type, and 
she was not a professed nun at all, tut an anchoress. There 
is no evidence of literary talent ; the nuns did not even copy 
or illumine manuscripts. Many of them were unable to 
understand the church services. Miss Power endows them 
with the ability to read their prayers; on occasion, though 
infrequently after the fourteenth century, they know a little 
French ; they can do needlework and embroidery ; and they 
keep a medicine chest. If they do a little teaching, it is 
clear that their own educational equipment was too slight 
to render their work important. Conclusions such as these 
do not seem to endow the conventual ideal with results of 
serious value. 

Nor is this the end. The religious motive to seclusion 
may have been real, but Miss Power notes other motives of 
a less pleasant kind. The illegitimate, the deformed, the 
mentally defective, were thrown into the convent as a con- 
venient refuge; so, too, the lady whose political relation- 
ships were undesirable, the heiress with greedy kindred eager 
for her possessions, the widow who desired shelter after 
storm. The nuns were, for the most part, of gentle birth: 
and to the world outside they. seemed parasitic upon 
it. Their convents were small and poor; and what 
little of wealth they possessed was all concentrated in the 
valley of the Thames. Bickering, favoritism, display, the 
tendency to see more of the world than conforms to the 
monastic ideal, were everywhere rife; the Benedictine rule 
sounds, in Miss Power’s pages, like a counsel of perfection 
not meant for the ordinary convent. The pet dog and pretty 
clothes, the lord of misrule at Nuncoton, the attempt to 
destroy the rigid system of communism by the institution 





of familie, the constant retention of private property, as 
with that Margaret Fairfax who disported herself in “ divers 
furs and even gray fur,” the custom of great ladies in the 
Yorkshire convents to habit themselves as befitted their 
rank, are all evidence that outraged nature secures her vindi- 
cation. It is clear from Miss Power's survey that the 
nunnery became disorderly through poverty; but it is 
clear also that the two centuries before the Dissolution were 
a period of continuous moral decline. 

This is the more apparent from Miss Power’s admirable 
and judicious account of the morals of the nuns. 
If there is nothing quite so bad as the monachini of six- 
teenth-century France and Italy, who specialized in the 
seduction of nuns, the chantry priest, the vicar, and the 
chaplain were the source of grave and constant irregularity. 
Few prioresses were as flagrant as Margaret Wavere; but 
there were six not dissimilar instances in half-a-century, and 
Miss Power is able to show that where the head was lax, the 
evil was diffused throughout the convent. More serious still 
is her deliberate impression that the nun who sinned was 
always a willing party to the breach of vows. That is 
evidence of how little trouble was taken, among, after all, 
a fairly small population, to see that the profession was 
genuine and natural. The situation was doubtless less bad 
than the commissioners of Henry VIII. strove to make out ; 
but it was bad enough to drive the high-minded Alnwick of 
Lincoln to something akin to despair. The truth probably 
is that the proportion of worldly-minded nuns was always 
high enough to make moral lapses inevitable; that, and the 
sheer dullness of conventual life, are enough to account for 
the picture we are given. But there are, of course, records, 
like Bishop Nicke’s visitation of Norwich, where in eight 
convents only one instance of immorality was discovered, 
which should weigh heavily on the other side. As Miss Power 
remarks, our records tell of sin rather than of virtue; but 
the general impression remains either that the ascetic ideal 
was unattainable by most who embraced it, or that English 
nuns were, in large part, unsuitable for the career it offered. 

A special word should be said of the chapter on the 
nun in medieval literature. Madame KEglantyne and 
the Novice of Avernay lose none of their charm when they 
are made to serve the purpose of historical scholarship. What 
is surprising in this survey is the absence (the brief eulogy 
of Euphemia of Wherwell apart) of a series of such bio- 
graphies as those in which German monastic literature 
abounds. What is striking, also, is that the popular songs 
take always as their theme the nun unwillingly professed, 
who beats her wings in vain against the bars of her prison. 
The common people, too, seem to feel a certain lack of 
sympathy for a career to which their own children cannot 
attain. There is, of course, in the didactic literature of the 
preachers, praise of the unearthly beauty of the nun’s dedica- 
tion ; but it is significant that the secular writers should be 
unanimous in their sense that the ascetic life is unnatural. 
The wailing church-folk of the pseudo-Chaucerian ‘“ Court 
of Love” represent the typical English attitude to the 
monastic ideal. The convent, as Miss Power says, is in the 
literature a convent and a grave. It is the outstanding merit 
of her book that she should have so amply demonstrated the 
substantial character of the popular medieval judgment. 


H. J. L. 





CHINESE MYTHOLOGY. 


Myths and Legends of China. By FE. T. C. WERNER. 
Illustrated, (Harrap. 25s.) 


We are indebted to Mr. Werner, who has had a long and 
honorable career in China, for the only monograph on 
Chinese mythology in any non-Chinese language. Out of the 
wealth of existing material he has selected that which lives 
in the minds of the people and which is referred to most 
frequently in their literature. The selection embraces 
stories of the gods, myths of the elements, and various 
longer tales, such as “ The Guardian of the Gate of Heaven,” 
“How the Monkey became a God,” “Fox Legends,” and 
others. The tales reek with the fantastic and marvellous, 
and though their bizarre character may not appeal to many 
Western minds, they are so antithetical to the conventional 
and somewhat humdrum life of the mass of the Chinese 
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people that they evidently satisfy a need for emotional, 
dramatic, and humorous relief from everyday experience. It 
is by such knowledge of the reverse to their prosaic existence 
that we can form a more just appreciation of Chinese men- 
tality and, we may add, morality, for if the real test of 
greatness is purity and justice, then Chinese myth must be 
placed among the greatest of all; for it is not obscene, and 
it is invariably just. 

The tales are appropriately embellished by thirty-two 
illustrations in colors by Chinese artists, which materially 
enhance the interest of this instructive book. Not only has 
Mr. Werner given us the tales, but he prefaces them with a 
readable and carefully considered account of the sociology 
of the Chinese, and a philosophic discussion of their 
mythology. Readers are thus placed in a position to 
appreciate the tales themselves. 

Mythology is the science of the unscientific man’s 
explanation of this and the other world. By the other world 
he does not necessarily mean anything distinct or invisible, 
though the things he explains would mostly be included by 
us in those terms. Some races are poor in myths, others 
are rich, as, for example, the great myths of Greece and 
Scandinavia. Imagination grows with each stage of intel- 
lectual progress ; in the lower stages of human development 
imagination is feeble as compared with the highest stages, 
where it is strong and constructive. The Chinese are not 
unimaginative, but their minds did not go on to the con- 
struction of any myths which should be world-great and 
immortal ; and one reason why they did not construct such 
myths was that their intellectual progress was arrested at 
a comparatively early stage. This arrest was partly due to 
a lack of contact with peoples of a dissimilar culture, and 
to the fact that their education was mainly the parrot-like 
repetition of the old knowledge instead of thinking out 
the new. Confucius discountenanced discussion about the 
supernatural, and probably nipped in the bud much that 
might have developed a vigorous mythology, though thereby 
he may not have deprived the world of any beautiful and 
marvellous flights of poetical creativeness. There are times, 
such as those of any great political upheaval, when nature 
will assert itself and break through artificial or conventional 
restraint. Though the “dead hand” of Confucius inhibited 
China for two thousand years, there were occasions when 
emotion and fancy burst through this restraint. Such occa- 
sions occurred when emperors showed a partiality for the 
rival doctrines of Buddhism and Taoism. Buddhism, 
especially, appealed to the popular imagination and love of 
the marvellous, and spoke of the future state and the nature 
of the gods in no uncertain tones. It showed men how to 
reach the one and attain the other. Its founder was virtuous, 
his commandments pure and life-sustaining. It supplied in 
great part what Confucianism lacked. In the fifth and sixth 
centuries a.D., Buddhism and Taoism joined forces and 
practically excluded for the time all the “chilly growth of 
Confucian classicism.’’ The sobriety and accuracy of Chinese 
historians are proverbial; the Chinese word for history 
means “ impartiality,” and the persistent, truthful recording 
of facts, events, and sayings indicates a type of mind which 
would require a very strong stimulus to cause it to soar very 
far into the hazy realms of fancy. 

We find, as we should expect, barrenness of constructive 
imagination, except when birth was given to myth through 
the operation of some external agency—such as the period 
of the founding of the great house of Chou in 1120 B.c., or 
the Wars of the Three States, or in the third century a.p., a 
time of terrible anarchy, a medieval age of epic heroism 
sung in a hundred forms of prose and verse, or the advent 
of Buddhism, which opened up a new world of thought and 
life to the simple, sober, peace-loving, agricultural folk of 
China ; these were stimuli not by any means devoid of result. 

The legends and history of early China furnish abundant 
material for the story-teller’s stock-in-trade. To the Chinese 
mind, their ancient world was crowded with heroes, fairies, 
and devils ; gods, too, those who sit in the highest seats and 
dominate mankind, and those humbler ones who run on all 
fours or buzz through the air and are beloved by the folk. 

In the earliest times there was an “age of magic,” 
followed by a “heroic age,” but myths—as opposed to folk- 
tales—were very rare till before 800 B.c., and what is known 
as primitive mythology is said to have been invented, or 
imitated from foreign sources, after 820 B.c. In the eighth 





century 3B.c. myths of an astrological character began to 
attract attention. In the Period of the Warring States 
(500-100 3.c.) fresh stimuli and great emotion prompted 
mythological creation. Religious romance began in the 
T’ang Epoch (618-907 .p.) on the resurrection of the arts 
of peace after a long period of dissension. It was reserved 
for the scholars of the Sung Period (a.p. 960-1280) to give the 
death-blow to Chinese mythology. The tender plant of 
fancy was killed by the withering blast of philosophic 
criticism. 

If the greatness of nations depended on the greatness 
of their myths; there would be few great nations, and China 
would not be one of them. “ But for the Chinese philo- 
sophers we should in all probability have had more Chinese 
myths. . . . It is not a small thing to have conquered myth 
with philosophy, especially at a time when the Western 
world was still steeped in the grossest superstition. There- 
fore we may be thankful that the Chinese were, and are, 
a peace-loving, sober, agricultural, iidustrial, non-military, 
non-priestridden, literary, and philosophical people, and 
that we have, instead of great myths, a great people.” 


A. C. Happon. 


LORD MOULTON. 


The Life of Lord Moulton. By H. FLercuErR Movutton. 
(Nisbet. 15s.) 


Ir variety of high attainments constitutes greatness, the 
late Lord Moulton was certainly a very great man. To the 
wider world he was a successful scientific lawyer, a very 
useful, but not a very interesting type of being. But this 
“ Life,” written by his son, reveals a marvellous versatility 
of interests and powers. The scion of a family of Wesleyan 
divines and scholars, he was himself very little of a divine, 
but throughout an arduous professional life managed to keep 
up his interest in literature, like other minor interests, by 
his astonishing industry and intellectual agility. 

To the lay reader the story of his earlier life is most 
attractive. At school and college he carried everything before 
him, as a prize-examinee. His Cambridge undergraduate 
career ended with a Senior Wranglership of unprecedented 
brilliancy (in marks exceeding those of the second Wrangler 
by as much as the latter exceeded the last of the Wranglers) 
and the first Smith’s prize. At the Bar he soon reached the 
front with work (patent, merchandise marks, and other 
cases) in which scientific attainments supplemented legal 
acumen. His ability to examine or cross-examine experts and 
explain to the Court in intelligible language the subtleties of 
each specialism was something quite different from the glib 
cleverness of the crammed counsel who emits what he did 
not know a week ago, and will have forgotten a week hence. 
In a brief Preface, Lord Birkenhead declares that “no man 
since the great Bacon has brought to the Bench so consum- 
mate a scientific equipment.” It is, indeed, the rare quality 
of this equipment that makes this “ Life” less entertaining 
than the Lives of great criminal lawyers. For Lord Moulton, 
in his whole career, hardy approached anything that could 
be called crime, though he was once offered a brief in a really 
sensational case, that of Mrs. Maybrick. He took silk early, 
and for many years carried on a large and lucrative practice 
in the Civil Courts and at the Parliamentary Bar. Probably 
the most “human” of the cases in which he was engaged 
related to the question “ What is ‘whisky’?” turning upon 
the difference between “ pot-still” and “patent still” pro- 
cesses, and the right of the latter to rank as “whisky.” In 
1906 he was appointed a Lord Justice, and six years later 
passed to the Court of Appeal. But a large portion of his 
later years was occupied by public work as Chairman of the 
Explosives Department and of the British Dyestuffs Corpora- 
tion. It was, in fact, this type of work, requiring rapid and 
exact powers of reasoning, together with wide knowledge and 
great administrative faculty, that best exhibited the extra- 
ordinary all-round capacity of the man. Like other great 
administrators he was often impatient at the meticulous 
routine of Governmental life, and one of the rare humorous 
passages in the book gives the file of documents relating to a 
provision of 3d. per head per week for rats needed for investi- 
gation into certain poison-gases, The later chapters, though 
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full of important matter, are so specialist in character as to 
seem somewhat out of place in a “ Life” designed for the 
ordinary reading public. The long chapter entitled “The 
Fight for Amatol,” which to the filial biographer is doubtless 
exciting enough, will only be intelligible to those with a 
considerable tincture of science, in its narrower sense. Of 
his great war services most will be satisfied with the general 
testimony of the Lord Chancellor, that “he greatly doubted 
whether it would have been possible for the war to be brought 
to a successful conclusion when it was, but for Lord Moul- 
ton’s part in it.” 

Though Lord Moulton spent some years of his middle 
life in the House of Commons, little light is thrown upon his 
politics. They appear to have been those of a Liberal Impe- 
rialist. He seems to have held the ordinary view about 
England’s “mission” to elevate, and incidentally to rule, 
the backward peoples. His account of the origin of the Great 
War is written in the crudest black-and-white, and even his 
Free Trade principles are bent in favor of Protection for the 
dye trade and other vital industries. He sought in vain to 
get our Government to force Germany to deliver up all 
the “technical secrets” of her scientific industries as war- 
loot in the Treaty of Peace. It is no surprise to learn that 
he was qualified to address professional audiences of doctors, 
chemists, and engineers, each on its own speciality, while 
his contributions to the broader course of scientific education 
were those of an expert adviser. But when we learn that he 
could also navigate a ship, place the precise year upon a 
bottle of port (‘‘ His opinion was eagerly sought by the grape- 
growers of Burgundy”). had an intimate knowledge of 
Norman architecture, could arrange the minutest details of a 
dinner, was “an excellent raconteur,” was “ the second best 
whist player in the University,” could climb mountains, and 
had an informed taste in pictures and opera, we are 
overwhelmed. 





A GLASGOW ESSAVIST. 


The World Unvisited. By Witt1am Power. With Ten 
Illustrations by the AUTHOR. (Gowans & Gray. 6s.) 


WHEN we read that a critic had described these essays as 
“a splurge of egoism,” we were hopeful. What is the good 
of an essay if it does not overflow with egoism? The writer 
who cannot flood an essay with his own personality should 
take to some other form of art. An essay should bear the 
writer’s signature in every paragraph, not to say in every 
line, and the critic who complains fhat an essayist is egoistic 
knows nothing of the delightful and difficult art of which 
he is speaking. And Mr. Power has all the marks of a good 
essayist. Readers of the “Glasgow Herald,” of which, we 
believe, he is also literary editor, have long known that. 
In all his essays he reveals at once an interesting and 
attractive personality, well-read, sympathetic, humorous, 
and, like all humorists, serious at heart. 
The book’s title comes from the first and longest essay, 
a characteristic piece of work recording with fine imagination 
the kind of places upon the world’s surface which the writer 
would have visited if only he were not bound by the needs 
of work to his native city. They are not the places that 
tourists would choose—far from it—but they show an attrac- 
tion to strange and remote sensations with which this 
reviewer can heartily sympathize. And the essay concludes 
with an imaginative account of the Southern States—the 
“Dixie” of song and legend—that is a really wonderful pas- 
sage. Merely out of literature, some of it quite familiar to 
all, he has composed a picture of extraordinary truth, both 
in its attractiveness and repulsion, and all within the 
compass of fifteen pages. In the next essay, called “ Midas,” 
we are perhaps let into the secret instinct by which the thing 
is done. Midas is, of course, the rich man who succeeds 
in his one object of making money simply because it is his 
one object, controlled only by one instinct. But the essayist 
has many objects, many instincts, any one of which is strong 
enough to drag him away from the path of Midas :— 
*‘ Consider the amazing subtlety and_ strength of 
instinctive desire or taste. can tell a W. A. Gibson 


picture or a Shepperson drawing across a wide street; you 
can pick out a handsome young woman on a crowded pave- 





ment two hundred yards away. That is because you are an 
wsthete and highly sexual. But try to explain exactly how 
you perform those interesting and useful feats, and you will 
find yourself launched on a bi ger task than was ever 
attempted by Kant or Darwin. e Kritik of Pure Reason 
is nothing to the Kritik of Pure Unreason.” 

So money is to some what art or sex is to others, and it 
is useless for the artist or the ordinary man td emulate that 
particular gift of pure unreason. The man to be pitied, as 
the essayist goes on to say, is the one who falls between the 
two stools, like the literary man who misuses his intellectual 
independence and prostitutes for a little money the thing 
for which he sacrificed his chances of making much money. 
But Mr. Power is not blind to the ugliness of the Midas con- 
centration, or, on a large scale, that “ development of natural 
resources ’’ which he thinks has barbarized America :— 

** Contemplating her unlovely scheme of sky-scrapers, 
posters, tin cans, shirt-sleeves, Sunday schools and Sunday 
papers, I am inclined to think that the over-running of 
America by English Puritans, Ulster Presbyterians, and 
Prussian Calvinists was a blunder of Destiny. The French 
and the Dutch would have made a prettier job of it.” 
That is a good deal for a Scotsman, brought up in the 

very essence of Glasgow, to say, and, indeed, his thrusts 
at his own country are often grievously shrewd. Neverthe- 
less, he remains a Glasgow man at heart, and that is what 
gives a peculiar interest to his personal confessions. For, 
being an essayist, he must be personal, and we can well 
imagine that a personality of this fine quality, rare in any 
city, may be particularly rare in Glasgow. 





FRAGILE FRIVOLITY. 


Chelsea Porcelain. By WiLL1AM KING. Illustrated. (Benn. 
£3 13s. 6d.) 

Since the beginning of the china-collecting craze in the 
eighteenth century, the collector’s interest in pottery of 
various kinds has never died out. It has abated a little of 
its violence—a collection of china is no longer an essential 
part of the equipage of a lady of taste; the collector is now 
a distinct species; but individuals are still willing to go 
to lengths in their hobby-riding that would have been 
striking even when the fashion was at its height. The present 
fine volume deals with one section only of English china 
—the porcelain produced first at Chelsea, between 1745 and 
1770, and after at Derby—and it gives a detailed and useful 
descriptive history of this much-collected ware, together with 
a hundred and seventy-one illustrations in color and black- 
and-white. 

To the ordinary person the most interesting of the pro- 
ductions of the Chelsea works are the charming groups and 
figures—Chinese, rustic, classical, and contemporary—which 
are comparable with the Tanagra figurines in grace and 
vivacity. There is a playfulness and humanity about them 
which appeal to the child ‘in us all, while the best Chelsea 
work has often some of the bigger qualities of real sculpture. 
The river goddess of Plate 26; the group of milkmaids and 
boy of Plate 41; the lovers of Plate 10, are all little works 
of art in their way. This miniature sculpture is one of the 
oldest of the arts, coming down from the clay statuettes of 
our cave-dwelling forefathers, through the religious and 
funerary sculpture of the early races—often lovingly modelled 
as a home for the lonely spirit after death—to these dainty 
toys ; trifling in subject as fragile in material, but typical of 
the gay and simple, if frivolous, spirit of their age. 

These Chelsea figures were originally produced as copies 
of the very similar work of the Meissen factory in Germany ; 
but very soon the Chelsea factory began to work on its own 
lines, and when in full swing sent out productions very 
English in feeling and design. Other influences besides the 
German had their moments, and are clearly traceable in 
Chelsea porcelain—Eastern notably, and French; while it 
followed its contemporaries into decadence and confusion in 
the last quarter of the century. Typical examples of the 
clumsy and structureless design and overloaded ornament of 
the worst period are to be found in the later illustrations, such 
as the horrible vases on Plates 57 and 58. 

Artistically, the Chelsea designers were always more suc- 
cessful in their purely ornamental pieces than in those made 
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for use. The latter are often inappropriate and unpractical ; 
fantastic in the wrong place. Tureens in the shape of 
rabbits ; teapots of squatting Chinamen or cabbages; “a 
very curious Tureen in the form of two Fighting Cocks big as 
the life”—these are mistaken ingenuities. 

But such things do not disturb the collector. He is 
rarely out forebeauty alone. His are the joys of the expert, 
of the red anchor and the raised anchor and the gold anchor ; 
of sale catalogues and chemical analyses and identification 
of celebrated pieces. And Mr. King is tender with him, and 
gives him these in good measure. But the book is interesting 
to others beside the specialist, for its writer is, needless to 
say, an authority on his subject; and its illustrations and 
production generally are beyond criticism. 





NEW FICTION. 
The Other End. By R. Extts Roperts. (Palmer. 7s. 6d.) 


The Valley of Ghosts. By EpGar WatLacr. (Odhams. 
7s. 6d.) 

Storm Birds. By DorotHy Ewens. (Bale & Danielsson. 
7s. 6d.) 


Silas Braunton. By J. MILLS WHITHAM. (Allen & Unwin. 


7s. 6d.) 
Jenny Pilcher. By L. GRANT. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 


“ BRANDON was as firmly convinced as his friend that the 
world was full of creatures not human, of spirits and powers ; 
but he had been led away by the skimmed metaphysic of 
modern days, that seeks to ignore or to deny evil.” ‘The 
world is full of woodmen,” wrote Shelley, “who expel Love’s 
gentle Dryads from the haunts of life, And vex the nightin- 
gales in every dell.’”’ Mr. Roberts, as a persuasive journalist 
and admirable writer, living some hundred years later, 
takes these lines for his text—only the other way round. 
In “The Other End” it is the Dryads and the rest of the 
population of the dell who do the haunting and the vexing. 
We have no right whatever, of course, to resent the forms 
taken by a true imagination, however grotesque and, as 
it were, reversionary, but we’ may well ask—What possessed 
Mr. Roberts to devote his skill, experience, and insight to 
following the trail of Mr, Algernon Blackwood? There is no 
real difference between them. Mr. Blackwood finds the 
multitudinous spirits of nature good, and Mr. Roberts finds 
them evil—and only to be exorcised of their power over 
human beings by a telief in religious symbols. But both of 
them are back with the “world’s grey fathers’? and the 
average Neolithic villager, whose creeds were not so dis- 
similar after all. The herdsman of the Bronze Age might 
well have triumphed over the idolatry of the invading 
Alpine, much as Mr. Roberts’s hero, in one of his stories, 
gets the better of the little Pagan ceremony on the hill-top 
outside Bridport. And the pleasure we derive from the 
ingenious presentment of a variety of natural diabolisms 
is largely spoiled by the irrelevance and artificiality of their 
evocation. What have we to do with these phantoms nowa- 
days? Is not the world of reality tragic or beautiful or vital 
enough without whistling up the hideous delusions of the 
past? Devils have learnt a bit since those days; they know 
how to make the Sign of the Cross to the manner born, and 
elves and hobgoblins are now so well tailored that the diffi- 
culty, as Samuel Butler used to say, is to distinguish them 
from the angels. 

Mr. Wallace has achieved a piece of conjuring to put any 
pixy in the shade. He has written an original detective 
story. The situation is highly ingenious. But the murder 
mystery novel has become so finished and elaborated that 
there is nothing particularly meteoric about this—even when 
the murderer turns out to be the murdered. But a detective 
who makes a great many mistakes and unravels the skein 
by sheer accident ; his accomplished burglar friend, whose 
dexterity finally secures him the untold riches of the mur- 
dered man, respectable and scot-free; and the ruthlessly 
logical reporter, Mr, Downer (an excellent portrait), whose 
orthodox detective methods are so unerringly right and so 
devastatingly wrong—here are things engagingly new and 
profitable to read. It is a brisk tale and wonderfully fertile 
in expedients. 





There are obvious limitations to “ Storm Birds,” but the 
special quality of Miss Ewens’s study of a temperament is 
that they are frankly accepted, and that, but for one minor 
flaw, a solid and carefully constructed building is reared 
within the boundaries. The scene of the book is 
fashionable London before the war, and its dominating 
figure Eugéne de Salaise, the Napoleon of grand opera, whose 
devouring and destructive and yet piteous and naive ego- 
mania is set forth in strong, decisive strokes. Miss Ewens 
does not judge nor condemn ; the merit of her book is that 
the last act of the tragedy leaves us (as in every tragedy 
worthy the name) with our own judgment suspended. There 
are many advantages in shifting the burden of the narrative 
upon a rich and cultivated man-about-town, who knew the 
great singer before he had discovered his voice, and whose 
John Bullishness and real passion for music (the author is 
an expert upon musical coteries as well as music, without 
inflicting jargon upon us) are prettily antagonized by his 
contact with Eugéne. The flaw is the relation of Sir James 


Barton’s own biography, which has no more interest than . 


relevance. But Miss Ewens has achieved her main and diffi- 
cult task—to make the poor, monstrous, absurd, and yet 
endearing egoist a living figure. 

Silas Braunton is another type of egoist, whose inflexible 
purpose, mastery of circumstance, and clear mentality 
achieve the petty sovereignty over a West Country district 
they aimed at, inevitably to discover its worthlessness. The 
book is a powerful specimen in the Hardyesque tradition, 
with its almost Greek sense of fate, its intimate knowledge 
and flavor of agricultural life, its firm outlines and admirable 
perspective. The Wessex novels have left a fine and tenacious 
heritage, perhaps the only discoverable one with deep roots 
in modern fiction, and Mr. Whitham’s version of Henchard 
will carry it on with renewed force and directness. 

Mr. Grant’s picture of Jenny, the little servant-girl who 
marries her master after his wife has deserted him, is so full 
of tender and sensitive feeling that the amateurish and 
ingenuous style and construction of the book are the more 
to be regretted. Craftsmanship without feeling is sufficiently 
tedious, but is feeling without craftsmanship any better? 
Perhaps it is—but very little. 





Hfrom the Publishers’ Table. 


A HANDSOME and accurate edition of “Orchestra: or A 
Poeme of Dauncing,” by Sir John Davies, 1596, has been 
printed by the Stanton Press (32, Chalfont Avenue, Wembley 
Hill). A hundred and seventy-five copies have been done, and 
published at a guinea. It is to this poem that Coleridge owed 
a famous image in the “ Ancient Mariner.” Mr. and Mrs. 
R. 8. Lambert have printed the book entirely by hand; 
Mr. Lambert has prefixed a biographical note upon Davies, 
while Mrs. Lambert is responsible for the bold and har- 
monious woodcut embellishments. 

* * * 


ANNOUNCEMENTS of the Cambridge University Press for 
this publishing season include: Volume II. of the “ Cam- 
bridge History of British Foreign Policy,” edited by 
Sir A. W. Ward and Mr. G. P. Gooch—this volume covers 
the period 1815-1866; “Burma,” by Sir H. T. White, 
formerly Lieutenant-Governor there; “The Ferns,” by 
Mr. F. O. Bower, in the series of Cambridge Botanical Hand- 
books; and “ Bakitara, or Banyoro”—being the first part 
of the report of the Mackie Ethnological Expedition to 
Central Africa—by Mr. J. Roscoe. 

* * * 


Messrs. Rovutieper, the publishers-of several excellent 
series of books, announce “Broadway Translations.” 
An extensive range is in consideration, and between 
March and September the first twelve volumes are 
due to appear. Petronius, Montesquieu, Martial, Voltaire, 
Suetonius, Ninon de I’Enclos, are among the authors of whom 
these twelve volumes give English versions. Existing trans- 
lations are to be reprinted; where there is no good one, 
a new one will be made. The series is in crown octavo, at 


| 8s. 6d, net a volume. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd. 


The Tomb of the Pharaohs. 


Egypt Old and New. 
By PERCY F. MARTIN, F.R.G.S8.. 21s. ; 
Illustrated with beautiful colowred plates and engravings. 
“A delightful, fully illustrated, popular guide to Thebes 
and Luxor for reading at home. . . . The coloured plates ... 
are extraordinarily picturesque.”—Daily Express. 


The Making of Rural Europe. 
By HELEN DOUGLAS IRVINE. 
Foreword by G. K. CHESTERTON. 7s. 6d. 


‘Learned, condensed and alive, it is the kind of book we 
all ought to read.”—Saturday Review. 














‘The Martyrdom of Smyrna and Eastern 


Christendom. 


By DR. L. GECONOMOS. Cloth, 7s. 6d. Paper, 6s. 

A file of overwhelming evidence, denouncing the misdeeds 
of the Turks in Asia Minor, and showing their responsibility 
for the horrors of Smyrna. 





History and Progress 
And Other Essays and Addresses. 

By HILDA D. OAKELEY, M.A. 10s. 6d. 

Two or three of the essays especially relate to problems 
suggested by the War. The guiding idea of the book is the 
search for the true relation between thought and practice. 


The Christian Revolution. 7s. 6d. 

By Dr. HENRY T. HODGKIN. (Just Out.) 

In this volume the author turns aside from the purely 
destructive criticism of the present social order and presents 
@ theory of social progress which gathers up and carries for- 
ward much of the most progressive thinking of the day. The 
chapters on practical applications show how, along the lines of 
the Christian revolution, the social order is being and can be 
completely changed. 


The Essentials of Religion. 7s. 6d. 


By Rev. J. WILSON HARPER, D.D. (Just Out.) 
“Tt is a well-written and thoughtful work.”’—Times. 


RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C.1. 
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CRUISES in the MEDITERRANEAN 


by 
OCEAN S.Y. “METEOR.” 


From Marseilles, Feb. 27 for 28 days. Inclusive fare from £59 per 
berth. Single and Two Berth Cabins only. Excellent Cuisine. 


MONACO, NAPLES, MESSINA, CATANIA, CRETE, 
GALLIPOLI (visiting Anzac Cove, Suvia Bay and Cape Helles), 
CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS, CORINTH, CORFU, 
MALTA, PALERMO, AJACCIO, MARSEILLES. 


From Marseilles, March 29,* visiting ITALY, SICILY, ALGERIA, SPAIN. 


From Marseilles, April 27," visitng SPAIN, ALGERIA, MALAGA, 
CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA, LISBON, SOUTHAMPTON. 


*Special Fare for Passengers combining these two Cruises. 





Illustrated Booklet, containing full information, free from 
Manager, B & N LINE, S. S. CHIEF OFFICE, 
21, Charing Cross, Whitehall, S.W.1. 














REVELATION! 3s 
es REVOLUTION! 


THE SCIENCE OF CHRIST 
True Thought Pamphiets Ne. 3. 


N “THE WORD or GOD” 8 














As HE ts revealed in 


THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 
Unique! important! Opportune! 
20. EACH, 2 For So,; 6 Foe 7o., 12 FoR 1/-, POST FREE. 














R. W. WELBANK, aroucuton ao. BANBURY, 












































THE GREAT FOUR 


HERBERT JENKINS’ NEW BOOKS 


THE JOYOUS PILGRIM. 


A new comedy story by Winifred Boggs, author 
of The Sale of Lady Dostiaey. There are two 
Pilgrims, a respectable one and another—the 
respectable one being the joyous Pilgrim. The 
story concerns itself with the confusion of 
identities and the delectable Little-Ann. 


THE WANDERINGS OF ASAF. 
Far and wide did Asaf journey, and many were 
the adventures he had, both in love and in war. 
Once only did he meet his peer in courage and 
in guile, and that was in the person of the boy 
Rabim Khan. By Afghan, author of Exploits 
of Asaf Khan. 


A MEDITERRANEAN MYSTERY. 


Into the life of a middle-aged clergyman comes 
a scapegrace brother from the Near East, bring- 
ing with him a partner of dubious character. 
Before the vicar knows what has happened, he 
finds himself involved in a Levantine smuggling 
intrigue. By Fred. E. Wynne. 


VENGEANCE of HENRY JARROMAN. 


When Henry Jarroman was released after suffer- 
ing for another’s crime, his one thought was 
revenge. One stronger than he, however, had 
struck—Death. There is only his enemy’s 
daughter upon whom to visit the sins of her 
father. By Roy Vickers. 





7/6 net 





7/6 net 





7/6 net 


7/6 net 













BOOKS OF SERIOUS INTEREST 












Head Hunters of the Amazon 


The record of seven years’ exploration and adventure on the Amazon. 
By F. W. Up de Graff. With an introduction by R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham. The author actually took part in a head hunt. 


Illustrated. 16s. net. 
Old English 
Walnutand LacquerFurniture 


An account of the making of walnut and lacquer furniture, together 
with an exhaustive account of spurious pieces. By R. W. Symonds. 
Illustrated with reproductions of 71 fine examples, none of which has 
ever been reproduced before. Demy 4to. 25s. net. 


Off the Beaten Trackin Sussex 


By Arthur Stanley Cooke, who for years explored the less trodden ways, 
and with pen and pencil recorded the things he discovered—natural, 
historical, and archwological. 160 illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 





My Sporting Memories 


Forty years with notebook and gun. By Major-General Nigel Woodyatt, 
C.B., C.L.E., author of “ Under Ten Viceroys.” g_adventures 
with tiger, rhinoceros, leopard, snakes, and much of the lore of the jungle. 
With remarkable illustrations. 16s. net. 


Wireless Telephony for All 


How to construct and maintaim a modern transmitting and receiving 
apparatus. A clear, non-technical, yet practical explanation of the working 
theory of wireless in general, and the wireless telephone transmitter and 
receiver in particular. With numerous illustrations and diagrams. By 
Laurence M. Cockaday. bs. 













An Admiral’s Yarns 


The breezy recollections of Admiral"Sir Charles Dundas, of Dundas, 
who joined the Navy in the ’Seventies. It abounds in good stories 
and delightful illustrations. ; 16s, net, 


The Sport of Fishing 


A book of incident and accident for anglers. By John MacKeachan. 
With an introduction by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bt., and numerous illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





Herbert Jenkins Ltd, York Street St. James's S.W.1 
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From Messrs, Routledge there is also to come at intervals 
Mr. D. A. Wilson’s “ Life of Carlyle.” The first volume is 
“Carlyle Before Marriage”-—that is, up to 1826. We are 
told to expect in it not controversy, but matters of fact 


* * * 


Tue next forthcoming of Mr. John Lane’s “ Bodley 
Head Quartos”’ are: two volumes of pamphlets by Robert 
Greene—one containing Chettle’s “‘ Kind-Harts Dreame,” and 
William Kempe’s “Nine Daies Wonder”; Ben Jonson’s 
“ Discoveries,” and “ Notes of Conversations with Drummond 
of Hawthornden”; Nashe’s “ Pierce Penilesse His Suppli- 
cation to the Divell” ; and the text of the first quarto of 
“ Hamlet.” 

* * * 

Brentano's Limitep will publish this month “ Memories 
of a Shipwrecked World”—the court of the Tsar—by 
Countess Kleinmichel. 

* * * 

Mr. Buackwett has published “Stolen Aureoles” 
(2s, 6d.), a stout pamphlet in which Mr. T. Edmund Harvey 
has told with quiet enjoyment some “legends” of saints. 
The skilful way in which he inveigles St. Placid into the 
nicotine habit will not be lost on his readers. As to 
anachronisms, he well observes that “the authority of an 
ecclesiastical history must in its nature be superior to that 
of profane historians.” 

* # * 

“Hicu Tipe” is a choice of new-day poetry, made by 
Mrs. Waldo Richards, and just published at 6s. by Messrs. 
Duckworth. The poets in the pie are one hundred and 
twenty, British and American. The title implies the general 
character of the pieces, the link between Mr. Robert Service 
and Mr. de la Mare, Mr. Le Gallienne and Mr. Ralph 
Hodgson. 

* x * 

Pornts of interest in recent magazines include the fol- 
lowing. In “Folk-Lore,” Mr. Van Buren comments ‘on 
“Museums and Raree Shows in Antiquity.” An early war 
diary—“ Tangier, 1680, by Sir James Halkett ”—fills a special 
number of the “ Journal of the Society of Army Historical 
Research.” Several learned papers are printed in the 
“Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester.” 
“Gand Artistique,” an illustrated monthly, enters its second 
year. The “Golden Hind’s” second number is full of dis- 
tinguished work by artists and authors, whom the printers 
have finely supported. 

* * * 


On September 30th, 1921, died Benjamin Harrison, the 
“village geologist”? of Ightham, Kent, who discovered 
“man’s earliest known tools.” A committee has been 
formed to found a memorial to him, which may be a scholar- 
ship, open to natives of the Ightham district or a wider 
area, or else a research fund. The Hon. Seeretary and 
Treasurer is Mr. de Barry Crawshay, Rosefield, Sevenoaks. 


* * * 


Tue Dunster House Bookshop, of Cambridge, Mass., 
have put into circulation a very neat and extensive catalogue 
of modern first editions. From Marylebone, Mr. Francis 
Edwards sends out a “Clearance Catalogue,” copious but 
classified ; and a list of “ Atlases and Maps,” with some rare 
geographical books. 


* * * 


CataLocue number fifty-eight arrives from Messrs. 
Chaundy & Cox, describing some three hundred books of 
many interests, and one or two manuscripts. Of the latter 
there is a collection of some bulk by John Wolcot, the 
satirist ; hymns, glees, “For Young Folks, in Imitation of 
Watts’s Moral Songs,” and soon. Unpublished for the most 
part, these relics are offered at £18. 

* . * 

Mr. Tuorr’s “Catalogue: Part II.,” from Guildford, 
notes above 3,000 books, especially concerning family history, 
gardens, India, and Ireland. Mr. Joseph, 48a, Charing Cross 
Road ; Mr. James Wilson, 151, Corporation Street, Birming- 
ham ; and Ludwig Rosenthal, Munich, have issued new lists 
of books. 

* * * 

Tue Empire Poetry League, having lately held a “ con- 

test” at Messrs. Foyle’s bookshop, is arranging another. 





Art. 


THREE PAINTERS. 


Or the more considerable artists now working in this 
country Mr. Augustus John would seem to be the least 
concerned about his attitude to nature. He neither 
proclaims his loyalty nor asserts his independence. To 
look at the examples of his earlier work at the 
Independent. Gallery, 7a, Grafton Street, one might 
suppose that he had never heard a word of any of the 
arguments on either side which have agitated the studios 
during the last half-century. In a much truer sense than 
that commonly attributed to the saying, his work ‘‘ tends 
to the condition of music,’’ because it takes for granted 
the incidental circumstance that the effects in painting 
which are comparable to those of music are helped rather 
than hindered by representation. It assumes (for there 
is no reason to suppose that Mr. John has thought about 
the matter) that in order to produce the same or similar 
emotional effects in different arts you have to do things 
differently. Painting is no nearer to music by avoiding 
the appearances of nature than music is to painting by 
imitating natural sounds. Many artists who have 
thought about the matter—like the ingenious people who 
worry themselves and us about the analogy between the 
color-spectrum and the musical scale—make the mistake 
of supposing that you get the same emotional effects in 
different arts by copying in one the means of the other. 
It is like saying that if two triangles have two sides of the 
one equal to two sides of the other, then the curate must 
be in love with my aunt. For the sake of argument the 
mathematical ratio between red and green may be exactly 
the same as that between tonic and sub-dominant, but 
unless the emotional effect of these colors and these notes 
in combination or sequence is the same, the fact, though 
scientifically interesting, is quite irrelevant for artistic 
purposes. Except in the most general way, as that 
sharp angles are more stimulating than smooth curves, 
there is the same irrelevance as between the means and 
the emotional effects of painting and music in form ; and 
the moral is that the artist should stop reasoning and rely 
upon sensibility to produce his emotional effect. Or, 
rather, he:should limit his reasoning to the relation 
between the effect and the means of his particular art, 
disregarding, except through sensibility, both the other 
arts and that inspiration of all the arts which we call 
nature. 

So far as it is possible to judge from his work, 
Mr. John has no opinions about nature, for or against, 
and no theories of artistic procedure derived from the 
practice of any art but his own. With better justice 
than Rossetti he could say: ‘‘ Madam, I am not an ‘ ite’ 
or an ‘ ist’ of any kind; I am only a painter.’’ The 
result is that, of the more considerable artists now 
painting in this country, he is most at ease in the presence 
of nature and most akin in his effects to artists in words 
or musical sounds who share the same general inspira- 
tion. His little panels of one or two figures in land- 
scape, for cmaaie, are more like poems emotionally 
than most pictures painted to illustrate poetical themes, 
and they reproduce the emotional effects of music more 
closely than Whistler’s exercises with that suggested 
intention. Where Whistler would have called a picture 
‘* Symphony in White’”’ or ‘‘ Harmony in Gold,” 
Mr. John is content to say ‘‘ The White Kerchief ”’ or 
‘* Yellow Dress,’’ and the musical effect happens in the 
mind of the spectator. Paradoxical as it may sound, it 
is this exclusive regard for terms of painting, leaving 
both nature and the effects of other arts to be taken for 
granted, which makes the work of Mr. John peculiarly 
difficult to describe in words. Not only the picture 
which advertises its relation to nature, but also the 
picture which disclaims the relation, can be described in 
** literary ’’ terms; you have only to substitute abstract 
or geometrical for naturalistic language; but the only 
way to describe one of Mr. John’s little panels would 
be to write a poem—not ‘‘ about it,’’ but on the same 
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SULLA ee 


The Pioneers 
of Brotherhood 


are the men and women who set love 
in action for the benefit of the sufferers 
of the world. 


The doctors and nurses who go in 
the Name and Spirit of Jesus Christ 
to heal the sick and succour the 
afflicted are the effective agents of 
international goodwill. 


While others are discussing remedial 
theories and attempting to define the 
laws of Utopia, the medical missionary 
is doing the job. 


Those who support the great work of 
medical missions project their sympathy 
in practical forms of relief to the help- 
less and distressed at the ends of the 
earth. They help to reveal Christ to 
human kind. 


The medical workers of the LONDON 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY in the Far 
East, Africa and Madagascar treated 
300,000 patients last year. 


In the Society's Mission Fields 
£24,000 was contributed for the main- 
tenance of this most Christian Service 


£15,000 is sought from the home 
constituency, 


L.M.S. MEDICAL MISSIONS 
WEEK is February 11th—18th, and 
generous contributions are urgently 
invited. . 


The L.M.S. Treasurer is W. H. 
Somervell, Esq., J.P. 


Gifts may be addressed to Rev. 
Nelson Bitton, Home Secretary, L.M.S., 
48, Broadway, London, S.W.1. 


Cheques should be crossed “ Bank 
of England.” 
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LAURIE’S LIST 


By SELMA LAGERLOF 
A TALE OF A MANOR 7s. 6d. net 


A delightful story full of the little homely touches, the 
quaint fancies, the pathos end charm, that characterises 
this author’s work. 


By GASTON LEROUX 
THE FLOATING PRISON 7s. 6d. net 


A thrilling story of mutiny on a Convict Ship, by the 
author of ‘‘ The Mystery of the Yellow Room.” 


By GERTIE de S. 


WENTWORTH-JAMES 
THE WIFE WHO WASN'T WANTED 7s. 6d. net 


She patiently watched while her husband gradually 
poisoned her What was her motive? 


By HENRY FULLER 
THE STORY OF DRUCS 15s. net 


A popular exposition on their origin, preparation, and 
commercial importance. 


By JOHN FREEMAN 


A PORTRAIT OF CEORCE MOORE IN A STUDY 
OF HIS WORK 16s. net 


Demy 8vo. Cloth, with portrait after Mark Fisher. 


“Mr. Freeman’s book is delightful reading and a fine 
tribute to a fine writer.”—Spectator. 




















Please send for New Catalogue 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD. 
30, NEW BRIDGE ST., LONDON, E.C.4. 




















A PUBLIC MEETING 
to urge the 


ABOLITION OF CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT 


Will be held in the 
KINGSWAY HALL, Kingsway, W.C. 
on FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 16th, at 8S p.m. 
Speakers ; 


GEORGE LANSBURY, M.P., H. HAMILTON FYFE, 
WwW. H. THOMPSON, MARGERY FRY. 








Chairman: ESTHER G. ROPER. 





ADMISSION FREE. RESERVED SEATS: ONE SHILLING. 





Committee for the Abolition of the Death Penalty of the League 
of Peace and Freedom, 9, Avenue Chambers, London, W.C. 
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UR Readers’ attention is drawn 

to pages 734, 735 and 736, where 
there are many interesting announce- 
ments. These classified advertisement 
pages are for the use of the private 
individual as well as business firms. 
Subseribers wishing to use these pages 
should address the Advertisement 
Manager, 12, Cursitor Street, E.C. 4. 
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theme. It is, indeed, one of the apparent paradoxes of 
art that the more exclusively it minds its own business, 
saying neither “‘ yea ’’ nor ‘‘ nay ”’ to anything else, the 
more freely it lends itself to imaginative interpretation, 
but, at the same time, the more surely it baffles descrip- 
tion. You can only describe it by, so to speak, doing it 
all over again in the different medium. 

The other side of Mr. John’s unconcern about nature 
is his particular concern for art as a historical as well 
as a technical process. Leaving out such obvious 
references to the past as ‘‘ Head of a Boy,’’ it would not 
be difficult to find in his work more or less pointed allu- 
sions to half-a-dozen individual painters. When 
Mr. John was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy 
he was reported in an interview to have said that now 
the Academy included a traditional artist. The words, 
if spoken, may have been said in jest; but they were 
true. In practice, if not in theory, Mr. John recognizes 
that the art of painting is inherited from one generation 
to another, irrespective of nature or what is happening 
in the world outside. In the last ditch, it is Vardly 
more dependent upon the visible world, and the changes 
in it, than the art of music is dependent upon the noises 
in the street. Having an independent existence, with 
traditions of its own, based on the character of its 
materials and their convenient use, it can refer back to 
any point in its past without prejudice to its capacity to 
reflect the present, because the reflection is not immediate 
but colored by the whole history of the medium in human 
practice. It is when the attempt is made to hang 
painting upon nature that reference to the past destroys 
the reflection of the present, because you cannot be in 
two places at the same time. 

These remarks are not to determine Mr. John’s rank 
as an artist, but only to suggest the kind of artist he is. 
The kind is clearer if we turn to the works by Sir John 
Lavery at the Grosvenor Galleries. Putting aside every 
other comparison, it is evident that whereas the art of 
Mr. John might conceivably go on if he and all the 
world went blind, that of Sir John Lavery is absolutely 
dependent upon the immediate act of vision. What in 
the one case is not more than a convenience, though a 
great convenience, is in the other a necessity. In our 
just appreciation of a painter’s visual sensibility we are 
apt to forget that the springs of painting lie deeper ; as 
deep as those of the sister art of music. There can be 
no question that hearing is a great convenience to the 
musician, but it is a fact that the deaf Beethoven went 
on composing ; and the reasons why a blind artist should 
not go on painting are purely mechanical. But in look- 
ing at the works of Sir John Lavery, at such excellent 
things as ‘‘ A Wet Day: The Bay, Tangier,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Legation, Tangier, 1910,’’ we are compelled to recognize 
that the characters and qualities in them which could be 
secured except in the immediate presence of the natural 
scenes are comparatively unimportant. Consequently, 
with all their merits, these pictures do not excite in us 
the emotional overtones, common to all the arts and 
peculiar to none, which are set going by Mr. John; and 
the picture by Sir John Lavery which comes nearest to 
this effect is, in fact, ‘‘ Winter,’’ in which the visual 
sensibility is less evident than a happy gesture which 
might have been made in the dark. 

What strikes one in the paintings by Mr. Mark 
Gertler, at the Goupil Gallery, is their evidence of tactile 
sensibility and its considered employment in picture- 
making. The forms are felt rather than seen with the 
eye, and the colors, though pleasing the eye, are finally 
enjoyed in their combination by some faculty like that 
of the palate. All the art amd craft of the painter seem 
to be devoted to keeping this markedly sensuous 
character. Relief to the eye is deprecated in favor of 
some deeper comprehension of plasticity, every patch 
of color is graduated to its fullest extent, and the quality 
of pigment is aimed at feeling rather than vision. The 
impression given is that a glance at nature would provide 
Mr. Gertler with material for a year’s labor. Not that 
the pictures do not show evidence of careful observation, 
but that so much of their appeal is in the realization of 
other than visual qualities. 

Cuartes Marriorr. 


. that the worldly man deems pusillanimous. 





Che Drama, 


“IF WINTER COMES.” 


St. James's Theatre: “If Winter Comes,» By A. S. M. 
Hutchinson and B. Macdonald Hastings} 


Even some of those who most warmly admire the novel 
‘“‘ If Winter Comes ”’ are inclined to wonder why it was 
so very much more popular than other novels they had 
admired. Many reasons have been offered, but we have 
not seen any particularly satisfying ones. We cannot say 
that the play that has been made out of the book helps 
much, either, to explain the problem of this prodigious . 
popularity, but it does succeed in throwing a clear light 
on the appealing qualities of the tale. Mr. Hutchinson, 
as a writer, errs on the side of verbosity; he has a gift 
of eloquence, and he goes on hitting the nail on 
the head until he is sometimes deafening. You may, 
in consequence, get a fuddled idea of what his 
characters are, and what they are driving at. <A play 
necessarily has to be clear of this fog. The present 
adaptation is not, indeed, over-skilful; it almost 
premises a reading of the book, it leaves Lady Tybar a sort 
of disconsolate ghost without explanation or purpose, and 
it drifts on to a conclusion that concludes hardly any- 
thing at all. But it does at least uncover the bones of 
the story ; it does show the sort of people Mr. Hutchinson 
wanted to create. 

Especially it gives a clear vision of Mark Sabre; 
and it seems agreed by all admirers of the book that this 
hero is the principal attraction of it. Mark now appears 
(to us at any rate) as a primitive Christian. That is to 
say, he is a man with a compelling sense of right and 
wrong, an overwhelming capacity for pity and an 
impatient contempt for conventions that traverse his 
principles. Mark does not care a rap about the figure 
he cuts in society ; he prefers to do his kindnesses quietly 
and without fuss, and he forgives his enemies in 2 = 

fa 
the figures that could have appealed to the heart of the 
English public we should have anticipated that his would 
be the last. For as a nation our marks are that we are 
proud and martial, although not military; venerate 
the correct thing, are apt to perform our benefac- 
tions with pomp, and (though despising vendettas) 
to stand up obstinately for our rights. It is 
curious that the production of ‘‘ If Winter Comes ”’ 
should coincide with the publication of the late 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s essay on ‘‘ The Two Moralities,’’ in 
the volume of remains called ‘‘ Laughter from a Cloud.”’ 
Sir Walter there examines with an admirable fairness 
a contrast on which Mr. Garrod had dwelt before him, the 
contrast between the ideals of the ‘‘ Christian ’’ and the 
‘* gentleman ’’ (‘‘ Christian ’* and ‘‘ Gothic,’’ we think, 
was Mr. Garrod’s antithesis). Acknowledging his debt 
to Nietzsche, with the complaint that his writing is 
‘hoarse with prejudice and obscure with passion,’ 
Sir Walter Raleigh defines with felicitous precision the 
ideal of the ‘‘ gentleman,”’ of whom, like the Athenians 
celebrated by Pericles, it can be said that ‘‘ our boldness 
has cut a way for itself, setting up for itself, everywhere, 
imperishable monuments for good and for evil.’”’ ‘‘ It is 
a deep-seated instinct,’’ he notes, ‘‘ that makes a gentle- 
man unwilling to shrink from a proffered combat or 
rivalry.’”’ Mark Sabre is certainly a gentleman, but if 
Sir Walter is right the gentleman, unless he is watch- 
ful, will find that he is not behaving like a Christian. 

I cannot agree with the large body of critics who 
say that Sabre had only himself to thank for his troubles, 
particularly in the matter of sheltering Effie Bright, the 
unmarried mother, and her child in his own house 
against his wife’s protest. Given his principles, it is not 
easy to see how he could have evaded the difficulty. But 
I do think that Sabre was a long way from realizing the 

implications of his own ideal. That ideal means consider- 
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ateness and renunciation in small as well as in 
great matters. Sabre, for instance, loved making 
a particular kind of joke, and apparently many people 
liked to hear him doing it. But he need not always have 
forced his humor on people whom it ruffled and worried. 
He need not have been unconventional in trifles with 
people who sustained themselves on convention. He 
might have tried to make the best of the better side of 
his wife, instead of inwardly registering her as a bad 
bargain, because she would not be just the kind of woman 
he admired. If he had to fight her desperately in grave 
issues, he might have considered her feelings over small 
ones. And he might—in fact, we are sure he would—have 
learned a minimum of social self-control. It is hardly 
credible that 4 man who has been a soldier, who has 
fought through a war, who has been made an officer and 
commanded troops, should be unable to observe the 
simple rules of order in a Coroner’s Court because he 
thinks an injustice is brewing. 

Besides Mark Sabre there is no one who interests 
us particularly in the play. The other characters seem 
to come from novel-land. If Mrs. Sabre holds our 
sympathy, it is less because of what the text provides 
than because of the exquisite grace and pathos with which 
Miss Grace Lane invests the narrow-minded little lady. 
Mr. Frederick Volpé, too, as the Rev. Sebastian Fortune, 
the church furnishing and publishing entrepreneur, makes 
quite a clever and restrained clerical study out of what, 
from our memory of the book, was a rather overdrawn 
portrait. Curiously touching in its simplicity, and gain- 
ing, like a “ primitive,” by its very immaturity, is the 
child-like Effie of Miss Helen Spencer. Lady Tybar, as 
we said, is a ghost; but Miss Barbara Hoffe, as could be 
foretold, makes her a splendid and haunting vision, 
though not very happily aided by her dressmakers. 
Mr. Owen Nares’s Mark is a foregone success also. He 
has, as always, a tendency to inaudibility, but in scenes 
of passion or tenderness his nervous restraint is as strong 
as other le’s storms. . 

—_ D. L. M. 





Forthcoming Meetings. 


Sat. 10. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Subject in Poetry,’’ Lecture 
II., Mr. J. C. a ye 

Sun. 11. South Place Ethical Society, 11 a.m.—‘‘ The Collapse 
of Pacifism,’’ Mr. Joseph McCabe. 

Indian Students’ Union (Keppel St., W.C.1), 5.— 
‘‘Higher Education in India,’’ Sir Alfred 
Hopkinson. 

University College, 5.—‘‘ Bacterial Activities in ‘the 
Soil,”” Mr. H. C. Thornton. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘*Old Welsh Hymn-Tunes,” 
Prof. C. F. Rogers. 

King’s College. 5.30.—‘*‘ Modern Polish Novelists,”’ 
Lecture I., Prof. Roman Dyboski. 

~— Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘ The Vulcanization of 

ubber,’’ Cantor Lecture II., Dr. H. P. Stevens. 

Royal Geographical Society, 8.30.—‘‘*The North 

abian Desert,” Mr. H. St. J. B. Philby; “The 
Future of the Desert,’’ Major A. J. Holt. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Greek Civilization and To- 

ay,’’ Lecture I., Prof. A. C. Pearson. 

Royal Asiatic Society, 4.30.—‘* Arabian Alchemy and 

hemistry,” Mr. E. J. Holmyard. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Socrates and Plato,’’ Miss 
Hilda D. Oakeley. 

University College,-5.30.—‘‘ The Roman Empire in 
the Fourth Century,” Lecture II., Mr. N. H. 
Baynes. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Contemporary Danish 
Literature,’ Lecture II., Mr. J. H. Helweg. 

University College, 3.—‘‘ Dante in his 

tlow Lecture II., Prof. E. G. Gardner. 

University College, 5.—‘‘ Protozoa of the Soil,” 

a a ag a D. W. Cutler. 
niversity College, 5.—‘‘The Theory of Beauty,” 
Lecture I., er P. Leon. ‘ 63 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Succession of Floras in 
the Past,”” Dr. Dukinfield Scott. 

University College, 5.30.—‘* Charles I. and Charles IT. 
= ~~ Princes of Orange,” Lecture II., Prof. P. 

yl. 


Mon. 12. 


Tues. 13. 


Wed. 14. orks,”’ 









Wed. 14. University College, 5.30.—‘‘The Work of Werge- 
land,’ Lectwe II., Mr. I. C. Gréndahl. 
University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Modern Machine Book- 
binding,”’ Mr. G. A. Stephen. 
Elizabethan Literary Society (King’s College), 7.— 
** Measure for Measure,’’ Miss Grace Latham. 
Royal Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘ The Durability of 
Refractories,’”’ Mr. W. J. Rees. 
Thurs. 15. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Recent Experiments in 
erial Surveying,” Lecture I., Prof. B. Melville 


Jones. 

Royal Society, 4.50. 

University College, 5.15.—‘‘ Distribution of Cus- 
tomary Law in England and France,’’ Lecture III., 


Prof. J. E. G. de Montmorency. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘Slowacki and the King 
Spirit,” Mr. Leonard Wharton. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘The Nomads of Central 
Asia,”” Lecture V., Prof. W. Barthold. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘The Acoustics of the 
Auditorium,”’ Lecture II., Mr. G. A. Sutherland. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Swedish Literature in 
the 18th Century,” Lecture III., Mr. I. Bjérkhagen. 

Royal Numismatic Society, 6.—‘‘ A New Type of 

ward I. Penny,” Mr. L. A. Lawrence. 
Fri. 16. = Society, 3.—Annual Meeting; President's 

Address. 


Royal Society of Arts (Indian Section), 4.30.—‘‘ The 
ndian Census. 1921,’’ Mr. J. Marten. 

University College, 5.15.—‘‘ The Place of Music in 
the Education of the Future,’’ Mr. P. A. Scholes. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Shakespeare’s Verse in the 
Light of Experimental Phonetics,’’ Dr. Scripture. 

University College, 8.—‘*The Evolution of London,” 
Lecture II., Miss E. Jeffries Davis. 

Royal Institution, 9.—‘‘ Muscular Exercise,’ Prof. 
A. V. Hill. 





The Geek's Books. 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered to 
be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Buch (Maganial A.). Zoroastrian Ethics. Introd. by Prof. A. G. 
Widgery. Baroda, the College (Williams & Norgate), 6/-. 

Campion (George G.). Elements in Thought and Emotion. Univ. 
of London Press, 7/6. 

Chaudhuri (S. K.). Visions from Afar. 
lrup. 

Mahabhagavat (Lingesh). The Heart of the Bhagavad-Gité (Gaekwad 
Studies in Religion and Philosophy, III.). Baroda, the College 
(Williams & Norgate), 7/6. 

Moreux (Abbé). What Shall We Become after Death? Tr. by J. F. 
Scholfield. Sands, 5/ 

Morrow (The) of Death. A Treatise on the After-Life. 
Foreword by Rev. G. Vale Owen. Stockwell, 2/-. 

*Rivers (W. H. R.). Conflict and Dream. Kegan Paul, 12/6. 

— (Maud Mary). Personal Psychic Experiences. Stockwell, 


}-. 
Sinnett (A. P.). The Early Days of Theosophy in Europe. Theosophi- 
cal Publishing House, 9, St. Martin’s St., W.C. 2, 4/-. 
Venkataramani (K. $.). On the Sand-Dune. Ganesh, 
lrup. Ban. 


Dacca, Bengal, the Author, 
By Amicus. 


Madras, 


RELIGION. 


Higher Criticism and the Christian Life. 25¢.— 


Buckner (J. D. M.). 
50c. Aurora, Nebraska, the 


How I lost my Job as a Preacher. 
Author. 

Cutchey (P. P.). Notes on the Revelation of St. John: the Symbols 
as seen in the Light of History. Stock, 1/-. 

Halliday (William Re: . Lectures on the History of Roman 
Religion, from Nume to Augustus. Liverpool Univ. Press (Hodder 


& Stoughton), 5/-. 

“= (T. Edmund). The Heart of Quakerism. Leeds, H. O. 
Hodgkin, 13, Lifton Place (Friends’ Bookshop), 2d. 

Headiam (Bishop Arthur C.). The Life and Teaching of Jesus the 
Christ. Murray, 12/-. 

Heath (Carl). Fundamentals of Quakerism. Leeds, H. O. Hodgkin 
(Friends’ Bookshop), 2d. 

Holy Week Ceremonies. The Altar Drama of the Passion (Canterbury 

ks, 38). Society of SS. Peter and Paul, 3d. 
Meditations on the Rosary. Society of 8S. Peter and Paul, 1/-. 
—, — A Child’s Our Father. Society of 8S. Peter and 
‘aul, ; 
Orecoesting @ te Ucn of ts Semen ot Begieans Ae ene 
ise oO o $8 pro b 

the Prayer-Book Revision Committee. R.T.S., 6d. 4 , 

Peet (T. Eric). Egypt and the Old Testament (Ancient World Series). 


Liverpool Univ. Press (Hodder & Stoyghton), 5/-. 
cote <i T.). The Awakening of the Infinite Life. W. H. 


Society of Friends. Liberating the Spirit of God. 17th Annual 
Report of the 1905 Committee of Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting. 
an, ao aeeeeey, 13, a Place, 1d. 
tions Oo @ Cross, with Intention for the Faithful D 
Las aol tS 83. en ann Paul, 3d. eet done 
Thouless (Robert H.). An Introduction to the Psycholo Rel q 
Gerbeldey Gate, Ere, 76 gercip Peta cn 
. 5 '. e of Jeremiah. Tr. into Coll i 
English. National Adult School Union, 1/3. ‘—— 
Wilson (Dr. Robert Dick). Is the Higher Criticism Scholarly? Fore- 
ros., I/-. a 


word by Philip E. Howard. Marshall B 
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SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS, 


Ainley (H.). The Greatest Power in the World and ite Would-Be 
Bottomley. The 


Napoleons, with Special Reference to Horatio 
Author, 34, Hurlingham Road, 8.W.6, 2d. (3d. post free). 
Barton (Eleanor). Married Women and Paid Positions: 
Solidarity amongst the Workers. Women’s Co-operative Guild, 


28, Church Row, N.W. 3, 14d. 

*Collins (Michael). The Path to Freedom. Dublin, Talbot Press 
(Fisher Unwin), 3/6. 

India. Unrest in India and the Indian Police. Secretary, I.P.A., 
c/o H. 8. King & Co., Pall Mall, 8.W. 1. 

Labor and Capital in Parliament. Prepared by the Labor Research 

Co.,. B; aA Ormond 8t., 1/-. 


Department. Labor Publishin 
Rasin (Dr. Alois). Financial Policy of Czecho-Slovakia during the 
First Year of its History. C Endowment (Milford), 7/6. 
*Rivers (W. H. R.). Psychology and Politics. Kegan Paul, 12/6. 
*Soutter (Francis William). Recollections of a Labor Pioneer. Introd. 

by T. P. O'Connor. Fisher Unwin, 10/@ _ 
Steuart (A. Francis). Trial of Mary, Queen of Scots (Notable British 
Trials). Edinburgh, W. Hodge, 10/6. 


EDUCATION. 
Adult Education in Sweden, Moonlight Schools, &c., Bulletin XV. 
World Assoc. for Adult Education, 13, John St., W.C. 2, 1/-. 
Goldsmith (Oliver). The Vicar of Wakefield. Ed. for Schools by 
Mrs. F. Boas. Il. by Hugh Thomson. Macmillan, 1/6. 
Innes (Arthur D.). A Class-Book of the British Commonwealth. 
Vol. ILI., 1714-1922. Rivingtons, 5/-. 
Shakespeare: Bankside Acting Edition. Ed. by F J. Harvey Darton. 
As You Like It; Comedy of Errors; Coriolanus; Henry V.; Julius 
Cesar; King John; Macbeth; Merchant of Venice; Midsummer 
Night's Dream; Richard II.; The Tempest; Twelfth Night. Wells 
Gardner, 1/- each. 


SCIENCE. 
*Eddington (A. S.). The Mathematical Theory of Relativity. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 20/-. 
Lagueur (B.). The Problem of Solution: a Tavern Talk between 
certain Chymists and Others. Benn, 2/- 
*Mackenzie (Donald A.). Ancient Man in Britain. 
G. Elliot Smith. Il. Blackie, 12/6. 


LITERATURE. 
** Azorin” (Martinez Ruiz, J.]. De Granada a Castelar. 
completas, XXVII. Madrid, Caro Raggio, 4ptas. 
*Bennett (Arnold). Things that Have Interested Me. Second Series. 
Chatto & Windus, 7/6. 

*Hewlett (Maurice). Extemporary Essays. Milford, 6/6. 

*Montague (C. E.). Fiery Particles. atto & Windus, 7/-. 

*Outline of Literature and Art. Ed. by John Drinkwater and Sir 
William Orpen. Part I. Newnes, 1/2. 

*Page (Thomas Nelson). Dante and his Influence: Studies. Univ. 
of Virginia (Chapman & Hall), 7/6. 

Raleigh (Sir Walter). Laughter from a Cloud Foreword by Hilary 
Raleigh. Constable, 21/-. 

Ungarische Jahrbiicher. Nov., 1922. Berlin, W. de Gruyter. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Ackerley (J. R.), Campbell (A. Y.), Davieon (&. &.), and 
Kendon (F. H.). Poems. Cambridge, Bowes & Bowes, 6/-. 
Cabanyes (Manuel de). Poems. Ed. by E. Allison Peers. Longmans, 


Clews (Henry), Jun. Mumbo Jumbo. Grant Richards, 7/6. 

* Jiménez _~— Ramon). Segunda Antolojia poética, 1898-1918. Madrid, 
Calpe, 2ptas. p 

Life and Death of Mrs. Tidmuss: aw Epic of insignificance. By Bisir. 
Oxford, Blackwell, 2/6. 

Palol (Miguel de). Poemes de Tard@. Barcelona, Publicacions 
Emporda, 3.50ptas. 

Rice (Cale Young). Mihrima; and other Poems. New York, Century 
Co., ’ 

Smediey (Constance). Belle and Beau.—The Curious Herbal.—The 
Gilded Wreath (Greenleaf Rhythmic Plays). Duckworth, 1/- each. 


FICTION. 
Brown (Hilton). Dismiss! Methuen, 7/6. 
Dunn (J. Allan). Sea Salted. Hurst & Blackett, 7/6. 
Ertz (Susan). Madame Claire (First Novel Library). Fisher Unwin, 
7 


/6. 
Frankau (Gilbert). Men, mong and Mustard-Pot. Ones 7/6. 
*Mayne (Ethel Colburn). Nine of Hearts. Constabl I-. 
Morton (J. B.). The Cow jumped over the Moon. ‘Philip Allan, 7/6. 
*Norris re E.). Next of Kin. Hutchinson 17/6. 
aa oe (Sophie). Ponga Bay: a Story of New Zealand. Hutchinson, 
7 


/ 

*Pérez de Ayala (Ram6én). Luna de Miel, Luna de Hiel.—Los Le emg 
de Urbano y Simona. — _mletas, Vols. XV. and 
Madrid, Mundo Latino, 5ptas. 

— (George). Up the Hill of Fleet (First Novel Library). Fisher 
nwin 
— (Mrs. Baillie). 


Foreword by 


Obras 


The Lost Discovery. Hodder & Stoughton, 


Rideout (Henry M.). Fern Seed. Hurst & Blackett, 6/-. 

Smith (Arthur D. Howden). The Doom Trail. Brentano, 7/6. 

Stockley (Cynthia). Ponjola. Constable, 7/6. 

Thornton (Mary). When Pan Pipes: a Fantastic Romance of the 
Thirties. Sampson Low, 2/6. 

Van Schaick (George). The Girl at Big Loon Post. Hurst & 


Blackett, 7/6. 
Hurst & Blackett, 7/6. 


Villars (Meg). 

GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 

Egypt. The Tombs of the Kings: a Handbook to Objects ecigites 
to Akhenaten and Tutankhamen in the British Museum. 
Rickinson & Son, 3, Great Winchester 8t., 1/2. 

Fraser (Donald). African Idylis: Portraits and Impressions of Life 
on @ Central African Mission Station. Il. Seeley & Service, 6/-. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Bordeaux (Henry). Amours du Temps Passé: Anne d’Este et Jacques 
de Nemours, &c. Paris, Pion, 7fr. 

(Dr. E. J.). President. ‘Obregon : @ World Reformer. Por. 
Hutchinson, 21/-. 

Gummere (Amelia Mott), ed. The Journal and Essays of John Wool- 
ae s, Biographical Introduction. Il. Rancocas Ed. * Mac- 
m 

Jordan (David Starr). The Days of a Man: being Memories of a 
Naturalist, Teacher, and Minor Prophet of Democracy. 2 vols. 
Il. Yonkers-on- Hudson, N.Y., World Book Co. 

by A. 


Mad’mezel Suzanne. 


Le Gras (Joseph). Casanova, "adventurer and Lover. Tr. 
Francis Steuart. Il. Lane, 12/6. 

McEvoy eoeeeere. Stewart of Lovedale. 

*Morgenthau ( 
Heinemann 


Carey Press, 6d 
nie and Strother (French). ATl in a Life-Time. Pors. 


). Letters and Papers. Ed. by Horatio F. 


Brown. ‘por. Murray, 12/-, 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
+ Townend). Our Dogs and All About Them. Revised Ed. 


Th. Servotte, 7/6. 

*Colum (Padraic). Wilda Earth; and other Poems. Macmillan, 3/6. 
Cramb (J. A.). Schénbrunn. A Novel. Putnam, 2/6. 

Cro (Homeland Handbooks). 


its Surroundings. 5th Ed 
The Turkish Empire, 


omeland Association, 1/6. 
Eversie: and scnirol (Sir Valentine). 
1288- = = d Ed. Fisher Unwin, 21/-. 
Fiickinger (Roy C.). The Greek Theater and its Drama. Revised Ed. 
bye Univ. of Chicago Press, $3. 
jon, and Use. Teachers’ Notes for Lessons. 
2nd Ed. aa Commercial Gas Association, 3, Grosvenor 


Gas Manufacture, Distribut 
Gardens, 8.W.1 
(Wilfrid). ‘Daily Bread. 5th Ed. Rewritten. Elkin Mathews, 


Hogan (Albert E.). The Government of Great Britain, its Colonies and 

a 5th Ed. Revised. Univ. Tutorial Press, 4/6. 

*James (Henry). Watch and Ward; Longstaff’s Marriage; Eugene 
Pickering, and other Tales.—The Diary of a Man of Filty; A New 
Lr werd Winter; The Path of Duty; and other Tales. Macmillan, 


/6 

*Kaye-Smith (Sheila). The Challenge to Sirius. Cassell, 3/6. 

Keats (John). Poésies. Traduites par E. de Clermont-Tonnerre. 
New Ed. Paris, Emile-Paul, 7fr. 50. 

*Melville (Herman). The Piazza Tales.—Pierre; or, The Ambiguities. 
Standard Ed., Vols. IX. and X. Constable, £10 10/-, set of 12 vols. 

Miller (William). ). The Balkans: Roumania, Bulgaria, Serbia, and 
Montenegro (Story of the Nations). Enlarged Ed. Fisher Unwin, 7/6. 

Moore (Col. G. A.). The Birth and Early Days of Our Ambulance 
Trains in a Pewmes, August, 1914. 2nd Ed. Bale, 1/-. 

‘oe (L. H.). The Orissers. Putnam, 7/6. 
Onsiow (Muriel Wheidale). Practical Plant Biochemistry. 2nd Ed 
bony amy 9 Univ. Press, 12/6. 

*Petrie oy Flinders). A History of Egypt from the Earliest Kings 

Sixteenth Dynasty. Il. 10th Ed. Revised. Methuen, 12/-. 

aw (Bernard). The Quintessence of Ibsenism. Now Completed. to 
the Death of Ibsen. 3rd Ed. Constable, 3/6. 

Swift (F. Darwin). A Plain Guide to Greek Accentuation. 3rd Ed. 
Revised. Oxford, Blackwell, 3/-. 
Toynbee (Arnold J.)e The Western Question in Turkey and Greece: 
@ Study in the Contact of Civilizations. 2nd Ed. Constable, 18/- 


Cassell, 


wee. (H. G.). The Outline of History. Definitive Ed. I. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 








COVENTRY PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
SENIOR (MALE) ASSISTANT. 


HE Public Libraries Committee invite applications for the 

position of a SENIOR (MALE) ASSISTANT. 

Applicants must have had practical experience in open-access 
public libraries and the Dewey decimal system of classification, and 
pre reference will be given to applicants who possess certificates of the 

brary Association. 

The commencing agg wili be £217 4s. $d., which is subject to a 
reduction of £5 1s. or each ten points by which the cost of 
living index figure falls below 80. 

Applications, stating age and full particulars of experience and 
SS qualifications, accompanied by copies of not more than 
hree testimoniais, should reach me on or before es 17th. 

CHARLES NOWE 
City Librarian and Clerk to the — 
The Gulson Library, Trinity Churchyard, 
Coventry. 
January 26th, 1923. 





NEWNHAM COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


HE Governing Body of Newnham College givé notice that 
they will proceed to =~ gers of a Principal of the College 
to — office from October, 
Applications should nna , 2 Secretary to the Governing Body, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, from whom further particulars can be 
obtained, not later than February 24th, 1923. 





METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF BETHNAL GREEN. 
JUNIOR LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 


Te COUNCIL invites poplications for the appointment of 

wifi JUNIOR LIBRARY ASSISTANT (male or female) at the Public 

ry. Commencing salary and bonus :—Aged 18, £92 10s.; aged 19, 

Hine aged 20, £129 10s.; and aged 21, £208 13s. 4d. (males) ; 
£182 lls. 8d. (females). 

The bonus is a fluctuating one according to the Civil Service 


Scale 
Gandidates must be between the ages of 18 and 2] years, have 
the Oxford or Cambridge senior local or equivalent examina- 
tion, end have had previous experience in a public library. 

The appeintment is subject to the Council’s Superannuation Act 
and Bye-laws and Standing Orders, and successful candidates must 
pass @ medical examination and ‘torthwith become members of a 
trade union. 

Applications in candidates own handwriting, accompanied by 
copies of two recent testimonials and endorsed “ a re Assistant,” 
must reach me at the Town Hall, Bethnal Green, E.2, by noon on 
Febganvessing will diequality. 

anvassing W ua. 
. - DAVID J. KEEP, 
Town Clerk. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF PORTSMOUTH. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS. 
PPLIOATIONS are invited for the post of FIRST 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN (male). Candidates should have 
experience in yy Library (open access) work, and should hold 
at least three of the L.A. certificates, viz., Cataloguing, Classification, 
and Literary History 
The salary offered is at the rate of £200 per annum (no bonus). 
Applications enclosing copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials are to be sent to the BOROUGH LIBRARIAN, CENTRAL 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, PORTSMOUTH, so as received not later 
than first post of Wednesday, February 2ist, 1923 
Canvassing members of the Council, directly or indirectly, will 


disqualify. F, J. SPARKS 
rn Town ‘Clerk. 





Town Hall, Portsmouth, 
February 6th, 1923 











